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SUPCRINTCNOCNT 



\ ' ' . • Statement by , - / - 

• * Dr/Craig Phillips • ' 

■) ■ • . ■' • ' ■ . '.' 

A Task Force composed of .students, teachers, administrators 
arid' citizens has studied our seaondfiry schools and macle some recom- 
. ^ mend^'tions for improving this level of our pyblic school program. ^ 

All of us are interested in improving our schools. This report . t 
should serve ys well as we move forward 'together. It contains a 
compilation of information, 'ideas and suggestions growing, 6ut of a 
- " serious- look at our present program and the literature.. ^ 

• / this report is not a State directive fo^' implementation. It i§j' 

)y * a first^step in stimulating each community to -assess its present ' 

situation , and plaji for system-wode imp ovemeht in secondary education. 
I ^I yrge Wu to use it and other resources in involving staff, students > 
, ^and the public in a ser,\pus study of our secondary schools. Our State 

r X Department of ^bliCAlns.^ructiqri staff will assist you, as called upon 

^ ^. , .A r^solutioTl^4dopted by the State Board of. Education concerning 

* ^ this Task rFprce^Rep.ort follows: * ' * ^ • 

.^y-'"* * \* \ ^ea^^Tthe State Boar^J of Education recognizes that the 

i \< \ I' ' improvement of •our secondary schools must be a'high. 

* . Priority at the state and locaUevel,s, and^pledges' 

' its^leadership an3. support to thi s* goal .\'W& receive , 

* r / , • ^ fo^^^ study the Report' Of the T^ak Force on Secondary . 

V • ' Education ab a rfecommendafion^ for^^'mprovement and | ' 

/ nSw thrustS'iri education with. commendati9n to those 

' V^'. fine citizens'who served* 6n the 'Task Force, and we 
^ " ^call orj alUcitizens and' members ^of the professions 

, /\ ' ^/to joirj in .thi^s gre%t challenge*" 

. ' " ' Adopted by -the state Board 

* ^? * - ♦ , of Education 



October 3, 1974 
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^ ^ ^ . , Foreword / 

RespoMing to^the needsvof oujf youth through 'the secondary schools is 
one of the greatast-ch^ne^nges facing our public school .system and the citizens 
of North \Car6lina, Much progress. has been made duniog the-past twenj:y-five 
years^ through the' consol idatjon. of small high school's, the building of new , , 
facilities, and J:he expansion of occupational education and other programs-* 
Howevef, thousands of our youtTi, still attend smal V schools with narrow program 
offerings.* Counseling sfervices and staf/ifig-^f other '.programs are inadequate, 
^en in our large high schools. The numbers of our youth dropping , out of * 
•school before a^quir^ng tlie skijls^and knowledge so essential to success in 
today's world continue'to be tbb high, */ - . ... 

It is time to make a major breakthrough in improving secondary education 
in tlorth Carolina. In keeping wiflvk this belief; 1:he Stat^ Board of Education 
funded a task force composed pf outstanding citizens to study and make recom- 
mendat^ibns. on secondary education. This 'group,, .representative of the education 
•profession and theJay pubTic,di,d its^work weTK I am pleased to share the 
report of this group with decision-makers and educational leadership across 
the State.' This report can and should' be a guide t©* local and state decision- 
makers as v/e mov6 forward'to improve our.'secondary schools. It can be ve,ry 
helpful to citizens and educators as they examine th^ir individual schools, 
we urge local school administrators and Idgal boards of education to* involve 
teachers, students^ and citizens in developing plans* that will best meet the 
needs of secpndary students in each community. ^ • , ' 

We commend and thank members of the Task force- for their work and for this 
fine contribution to p'ublid education, ' ' > 




: , ^ A. Craig Phi; 

State Sup,erii^tendent of /ubl k' Instruction » 

September, 1974 ^ ' - 
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Chapter 1 



Contents 



Nature of the Task. Force on Secondary Educatioh ,^ . .An 
v/h1ch are desci :bed the formulation of the Tas'k Force 
on Secondary Education; its comprehensive purpose; 
/ its specific: objectives ; J ts organization;ots pro- 
^ cedures; and a ^ummsiry of -the contents of this report. 



Chapter 2 



Background in which the -increased holding piwer of 

North ^Carol i na ' hf gh> schools as well as the gigadual 
enrichment of curricular offerings 'arof discussed with 
•^^■emphasis on continuing heeds in these aceas Fol- 
lowing these protot>y3e examples* tha .larger problems 
of society, as refle^qted i/r the higfi sohoe4-s-%af the 
- Stafej are examined, In emphasizing the fact that 
the State is conscious^ly searching. for a more relevant 
*sense of directio^n^, a number t)f examples^cof positive 
\ • action toward* Improving secondary education w-ithin the 
State are c;ited-, with emphasis on continuing heeds in 
these areas, . , *. * ^-^"^^ 

Chapter'^3 ' ^ . ' ' ' ' . 

i ' ' ; ' > ' ^ ' 

. The Need t'o Understand ,tjie.,.Naj:;gre o'f Change in which 

• a histbrica,! perspecti^g ,of change as it relates to edu- 
^ catpnaT reform is presented, along with, a' partial ' descrip 
. •{ii)h of <the cyrlrent scene ^s it relates to change. 

Certain^ characteristics' of *chanqe are 14sted with brief 
comments ^Eih a section entitled, "The Anatoigy of Change" 
.•.•..In the final section,^ highlights of a Nor-th Carolina 
. , study cohcern.ing 'barriers to educational change- are^ 
* presentedl'. . . •^Tv/o recommendations for a continuing study 
of change, and barriers to ch^n^e are suggested. ' 
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Conditions Under Vjhich 'Learning Best Take^ Place , •^. . . in whi ch 
' ^ the necessity for understanding these conditions is empha- 
, . sized and, in which a number of characteristics relative 
to the learning process are liste^. . . .^^.One overall recom- 
'* .mendation ior continuing study of -the learning process is 
made*. . - . ^ 
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Purposes Revisited -in which purposes at the stat.e and • 

national ^levbls. are reviewed 'in te^rms of .theif^Ms.tarical 

development ij] terms of their current application 

A sub-section jon the need for preserving; the high, sclioo'i 
^as an institution is incJudeci, with .emphasis pji "further* ' 

^ implementation of relevant purposes. 



.Chapter 6 
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The Adolescent' in Society in. whichHiyg predominantly- 

applicable iCharacteristics of adolescents'* are b.riefly 
'described, with a reminder_fhat many ^bf'' these traits 
are often contradictory. Emphasis' is placed on- the 
value of work experiences amj. on.'the humanittes as the 
society of the adolescents i% .reviewed.* i • ^ 
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Curriculum Reappraisal in which the status of the 

ccjrricfllum is realj stiqal fy .reviewed. .. ..Pertirnent 
, comments are made "concern ir^g inadequacies in? the ^ 
teaching^of the fundamental processes; the over-* 
emphasis on^ the"lectur£ method of teaching;* the nega- 
tive aspedfs of current marking* systems ; and the need 

for re-exaftifning co ntent 'and process goals The 

next section, "Improving the Traditional Curriculum,''* 
'olffers a number of specific recommendations for refprm- 
^he^urriculum. ... . .FolT.q^wing this,' emphasis— in 

^Jfeparate sections--is on "Secondary School Programs 'for 
"tnp; Exceptional Student"; "Personnel Services to Stu- 
/dents ^ Teachers, and Parents"; "Material? for Learning" ; ^ 
and "Collaborative Arrangements Between Schopls and other 

Public Agencies for Youth" The "Coriclus'ion" str^s^es 

the necessity for developing curricula in terms of the 
needs of*»students who ^are mattering in^tiie last quaVte.r of 
the twentieth century and -who will li-ve a g6od portion'of 
their lives in ^fi§ twenty-first century. 
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Youth anct Adults Le^arning Together in which the changing 

role of the teacher is discussed. .... in which teaching 
as an art- is reviewed. .^nd in vyhich evaluation of 

teaching as a profession is described Specific sug- - 

.gestions are made for improv^ing th6 conditions under which 

• youth and adults learn together. 
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Chapter 9 



Rights and Responsibil Ities'^Qf Students and 'Adults 

in-V/hich governance in, the schooiss accountabi.l ity .for 
' . program- achievement, student riahts, and the. citizenry 
• and decision-ma1<ihg are. explored. ... ."Recommendations, in 
these' areas are al^so included"., * - 

Chapter JO . ' < 

/ Financing 'Secondary Education iryNorth Carolina >n 

' which basic recommendations are made in the areas of ' . 
finance relative to new. approaches in allocation of 
•funds; additional iy)cal initiative; functional flexi-. ' 

.bility; and'equality in" funding' Ov^erall emphasis in 

this chapter is on the necessity for change in financial- 
policies and procedures if needed reforms are to be \^ 
effected . * < ^ ^ - • 

Chapter 11 ■ • - . 

Facilities for Adolescents in which emphasis • is' placed 

on the concept that plans for improving facilities -^-^ 
* ^ , should evolve in terms of plans for, improving educational 

programs that plans for facilities should be cbor- 

dinated with plans for 'the total development of the cqm- 
munity. . ... .that flexibility in planning should provide for 

maximum alternatives in the use of fac'ilities that ' 

\ school and community leaders should provide for coor- 
' dinati'dn in the utilization of .all community resources on 
a year-round basis, . ..-v that p'ositive steps be taken toward 
Ihe equalization of 'school facilities in each community'.... 
In addition, thjroughout thi^ chap'ter emphasis is placed on 
the necessity for State Agency leadershnp in providing 
facil i ties i^harmony- with the peeds of adolescents. • . 

Chapter .12, : f ' ^ ^ - . ' 

" ' Highlights of. the Repor>t jn whicb six basic educational 

. concepts are. re-emphasized :\ the school, an ^gent for 
;^so"ci.al change; the need for /Community involvement 'and 
cooperation;* humanizing the schoo'] ; relevancy of courses; 
and new programs ino research and development; and needed 
' . improvements in finance. * - ^ v 

Appendices , . 

A. Membership of the Task Force- op Secondary Education 

;''B. CoE^^ultants for the^ Task Force on Secondary Education/ 
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Append,! ces .CCiprrtiMedl ' 

^ C» Log Qf .Meetings and Their Chief Concerns 
' * D, ' Minority Reactions 
V / Biiblidqfap hy • . ; 
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.YNatiire.oxtlie Task Forcfe.on Seqdndary Education 

i^'-Formulation of the Task Force on Secondary Education 

The, Task Force on Secondary Education was appointed by the Super- 
intendent of PubliQ Ins^ruct;ion in early March, 1974, after approval of 
the State Board of Education and after al Icfcation^of funds from. ESEA, 
Title V to- support the work of the Ta^k Force were assured. , . 

/ . • . ... ^ ' ... - ^ ^ 

^ ; In January, 1^974, the State Agency, in*a special -position paper, 
* - Secondary Education Reform in tJorth Carolina , indicated the need "to 

develop. . .a' Vci^tionaTe for secondary education^ the characteristics, to ' 
support this r^ationale, and to malie some very , specific recommendations for 
im[Xlementincf a new orogram to carry out the rationale charrfcteristics-, " 

\ This* formalized statement by -the State Agency should ijot be sur- 
prising, since one of the most significant characteristics Qf Narth 
^ Cai;ol^ina is the i"ect tha^ the State he^s a continuing record of striving to 
improve its .total edutational program— at the 'state level and through its 
149^admip?strative units, Id,entification«of educational limitations, 
more often than atljemse, has been. the signal,*for renewed and determined 
efforts to overcome these limitations, ^Awcireness of the urgent need for 
educationaJ. feform at the secondary leve*l prompted tfte activation of the 
. Superintendent's Task ,F6rc^f or Secondary Education, ^Among its other 
responsibilities, the Task Force examined the recommendations 



Of the 

Govfernor's Study Commtssian of 1968 and attempted to evaluate fhese in 
terrifs of more recant factual information and in term? of more re€5Vit 
research findings 



'Purpose ' ' * . . ^ 

• * * * ' 

The purpose^of. the Superintendent's Task Force on Education is that 
of studying the status of secondary feducation ia North Carolina and of 
ifiaking recommendations to the State|Agenjcy for improvement and nevv thrusts 
therein, The4fl3'ask Force has attempted to provide the State Agency with a 
blueprint .for future programming anjJ planning, thereby enabling the Agency 
to base budget, and program decisions on a sound basis. In effect, efforts 
.of the Task Force, it is hoped, will enable the State Agency to carV^yoqt', 
its responsibility of leadership more productively than ever, before. 

Objectives . 

Ln studying secondary education,, the Task Force v/as requested to 
acconjplish the following specific 'objectives.: - 

. ^ Develop a rationale for future planning and pr;ogram development 

in ^condary .education • , ' 
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. Project the needs of older adolescents 4n contemporary sode-ty 
and n'elate these to secondary schools 

' ' ' ' ' ' . * > 

.. Make Specific reconnmendaiions in a.reas 6f priority whiph might, 
becoriie program, thrusts in the future ; ' / 

. '■-:p6rt.its findings iff writing to the State SuperijiteTident 



^ ■ *. • . 'v ' ■ - 

Organization ' - a 

From its inception it was, anticipated that the efforts "of the Task 
Forqe would be effected through three well-planned phases: • .1 

Phase I - Phase I was envisioned as a preliminary, overall study 
, of public education fpr older adolescents, in North Carolina, with 

emphasis on •Its strengths .'and limitatiohs. The Ta^k Force 'was 

comt^issioned to develop a rational-e'i^supportlve of, desirable 
^ mod,5ficafions in secondarj; e.ducat'.on," to describee a program which 
-^^wpdW be in harmony with this rationale, and. to sugges-fe^specific 

recoirmendafions for implementing cfianges which seem needed. 

Phase II ' The purppse of the second phase of this proposal shall ' 
'be the implementation of the progfgm recomhiended by the Task' • 
^ Force in a given number of schools— perhaps six to eight— under 



carefulVy controlled conditions, involving 
Leadership 'teams in eac>i , model school yiH 
realistic plans and procedures for the imp 



trained personnel • 
be expected to produce 
ementation of the Task 



rediibL.ic pidns ana proceaures tor tne implementation of the Task 
For^ce program in each pilot school. Such plans and procedures, it 
is anticipated, witl be sufficiently comprehensive, imagina- 
tive,— and locally adaptive— as to embrace philosophical commit- 
ments, organUation, scheduling, program^of learning oppor.tunities, 
supportive services within the school and <the community, and eval- 
' uation, both .self-evaluation and external "evaluation. It is • 
intended that through careful training sessions local leadership 
teams for the reform of secondary educatjon^^will be^ prepared- to 
execute model programs for demonstration and consulting purposes 
by January 1 , 1975, , ^ > f ^ * 

* ' . * . \ \ ' 

Phase<^III - In the third phas.g, of this project .emphasis will be 
on the impTementatidn of go^als and plans initiated by the original 
leadership'teams, as well as emphasis on'the evaluatibn of these 
goals and plans— alT o.f this in anticipation of helping to train 
, other similar groups for programs of implementation in-another 
' group of Schools'- .5uch locaT-state leadership efforts. shall be 
^ • . \fontinued untiKall secondary schools .in" North Carolina have been 
included, . 

Procedures . . . ' ' 

The Task Force was given wjde operational latitude and was urged 
to utilize every practical approach which seemed feasible'in' g^ccom- 
■plishiirg its major pu»»pose and its specific objectives... The Task. • 

7 . • ' • 



Force was* advised: - ^. , ? 

• To /become famillar^with the evblUtiion and'status of secondary 
[ education in North Carojfpa and the nation as a batkyround 

against which specific recorfmendaiions. might be mSde ' • 

* • • To u.ti3oze educators^j^jiiyin^ students; and other consultants^* 
in an effort^o secure theip viewpoints on various aspects, 
^, of secondary education, . - ^ . i ' * 

• * * * * ^ • 

• "To visit modeT schools in- operation"^*. ^ / " - ; 

• ' .J • ^ * % * * 

^ • To utilize the pers'onne^l and faciolities of the ^tate Agency, 
1. as well as those of IcTt^T a*dminqstrative units - 

. ' / ^ 

. To prepare a report of findings apd recommendatio'ns for the . 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

\Surnmary of RemaiViIng Chapters ' ' 

' The, next chapter, (II) "Background,, includes a discussibn of 
specific progress in secondary schools in North Car, lina as^ tie State 
his sought to- discover a morfe relevant sense of direction. Some of 
tfte State's jinmet needs are al^ examined, though m'any of thele' are 
described in more detail in connection with the seyeral recoirraea- 

dations .Chapter III, in dealing wfth'the need for /understanding 

the nature of change, also fists outstanding barriers- to educationaT 
^ change as reveled through a cooper^ati vely executed investigatlion 
' coniducted in North ^Carolina. - ^ | 

i ' . • ' ' * ^ • . 

i Conditions under whiqh learning best takes place^are described . 
briefly in Chapter IV, Each of^ the conclusicns mentioned is supported. 

by Valid research, otserva,tions , or expediences Fol lowing' this 

(Chapter V), [purposes of secondary education at the national and state 
levfei] are reviewed in t6rms of their historical disvelopment and. in 
terms of their current appl i cation .Ln Chapter V-I , "The Adolescent ^ 
j'n Society," characteristics predominantly appli cattle to adolescents 
'av^e discussed, with a reminder, however, that many of these tra^s 

are often contradictory Particular attention is given to the 

valudjpf work experiences and the humanities as the society of the 
adolescent is reviewed, ' , . 

, ' Chapter VII concerns an appraisal of the secondary^ school curric- 
urn,* with emphasis on its cur.*ent st^tu^{ desirable content and 

process goals; and specific suggestions^ Tpf improving the overall 

curri^ulum.r. • ,In the next' chapter (Vlllh "Youth and Adults Learning 
"Together," specific attention "^s on the changing role of the teacher; 

teacttjng is aa art; evaluation ^^f teaching as a profession; along with 
tdefinite suggestions for improving conditions under which. youth and 

adults learn together. 

* ^ - J- 

An Chapter IX two major issues are explored: govfernanee in the 



schools and accountability for program achievements Major stress 

is also given to the netessity for each school's haviii^ a students' 
.bill of rights suitable for each schoo.l . . .Finally,, this, section 

deals, with the citizenry and educationa.l decision-making In the 

next' chapter (X), relative to financing secondary educatioiv4.n terms 
of reforms previously mentioned, recommendations, are made for new 
approaches tb allocation of funds, additional local initiative flrnc- • 
tional flexibility,, and equality of funding*. .... .Emphasis throughout 

tliis chapter is on the necessity' for qjianges in .financial polfp^es 
and prgcedures if recommendations for reform in secondary edu<5ation 
are to« be„ effected . \ - /\ . . 

• pfiapter 'Xr concerns "Facilities for Adolescents," It's 
emphasis is primarily on /(-he concept that plans for improving facili- 
ties should evolve in^teifms of plans for improving tota^ educational 

^programs; ....that flexjbdl.ty in planning should' provide for maximOm 
alternatives 'in the use^or facilities; and tfjat school and .coirniunity 

pleaders should provide ^for coordination ♦in the .utilization c'^ all 
community resources on ^ year-round basis.. / / • ; * \ ' 

In "Highlights of /tfie Report," (xChapter XII) six educational 
concepts which are/ frequently stressed th^'bughout this Report ^re 

emphasized-: the school, an agent for, social, change;^ the need for 

community involvement and cooperation;/ humanizing the school^ .relevancy 
of courses;. new programs through research-arid development; and reeded 
improvements in finance. / ^ 

The Repo^t concludes with three appendices/ a bibliography, and 
a section on minority reactions. 



An important Reminder ' \ 

This Report does not cover all a^ects of secondary education; 
nevertheless, 'it is hoped that it is sufficiently provocative to in- 
vite dialogue and debate as significant educational changes are 
anticjlppted throughout North Carolina. As the State continues its 
effpr^ts to improve edu^atipn for all of its young citizens, the Task 
Force is convinced that through continuing study groups^ desirable 
educational changes can be effected in an orderly and cooperative 
manner. , - ' . ^ \ 
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Examples of Progress and Unmet Needs: Holding Power and Curriculum 

/ Much progres^ particularly in recent years , has been nfade in ex- 
pending the opportunities provided youth in the secondary schools of 
Mortb C&roliaa. -.THrough- consolidation of schools, the. majority of 
Kqrth Carolina 's 'youth in" 1974 attend schools of sufficient size to - 
Jpffer a .much broader-program than was true a generation ago. Through 
%n3'olidation,'the number of public'hrgh schools has decreased from 
,920, ^"n' 1955 to' 376- in '1973-74. Durtnq the same period, the enrollment 
Tn gh^des has increased from 222^^873 to 358,^84. This suggests, 
• among other jthings, tfciat the holding povrer of the high school has 
improved considerably, . 

Th'e program oT studies,/or< secondary schools also has expanded, 
particularly irf the, offerings in occupational areas and. in* areas of 
special interest^ Nevertheless", the content and learning expferiences 




• ^ Though the hoWing power of the school has improved, th'ousands of 
North. Carolina youth— frx)m' all intellectual levels and from all socio- 
econom,ic backgrounds—continue to-drdp out of school before qompfeting 
any planned courseJof ^study . In the nation as a whole, the number ap- 
proximates one million )per year. Add to tfiese the psychological drop-" 

'outs --those who remain^ in school but .find its programs too stereptyped, 
stultifying, and Targely meaningless-rrarrd the .number is even more 
embarrassing.' -Moreover,, many students complete' the secondary program 
without proper preparation for the next period of life. Programs o"f 

.studies in too many schools continue to be heivily oriented toward 
•college entranc8;*and the focus of instruction, by necessity, -tends to 
be for .students jn the range of .average ability. As a result, large 
numbers of students finish high school wi.th the.bene/its aniJ/or handicaps 
of a Renewal curriculum, unprepared for college or for the world of work. 

High Schools and the .LaS-ger Problems of Society 

Ev£n though the larger problems of society are reflected in our 
high schools ^usually they do not originate at this level. In spite of 
excellent ef^^rts in many elementary schools of the State, the long 
absence of early child^hood education „ the almost complete absence of 
elementary guidance services, the limite.d use of teacher aides, the 
rigidity in grade placement, and classes which too lonq have been too 
large have resulted in less than, adequate competency in the comnunica- 
tive ^and cornpiutatTve skills for -many students. • 

* » * " 

^ .Secondary education is warped by the tensions between a rapidly 
changing_soci.ety aj;-^ ji^sl^pwly changing schooK _The secondary school_of _ 



today is striving to meet the. complex demands of a society in the throes 
of social change, at a time when the school system is literally overrun 
with a mix of young^people from incompatible social backgrounds. As a 
result,^ the pressures of tfiese forces exhaust the strength of the high 
school "in its present limited form and demand realistic changes in the 
h\gh school as an organized institution* ' — 

Searching for a More Relevant Sense of Direction: Partial Progress and 
Apparent Needs . 

iNotwi thstanding this realistic appraisal / much of which is negative, 
the State is providing more effective education for its children and 
youth than e^er before in areas other than holding power and expanded cur 
ricula. Even so, in each of the areas of progress listed below" it is 
widely recognized that there is opportunity and, even urgency in some 
instances, for further emphasis. 

Increasingly, the lay public is more concerned fo>^ excellencejn 
education 'than at any_ previous tijne and is keeping itself 
better informed than heretofore. At t-he same time there is 
too much apathy, 

. Administrative leaderjship in the schpols continues to' improve, 
primarily because of better preparation in such -areas^ as 
human relations^, curriculum development, school Hw, staff 
development, ind financial management* In addition, school 
leaders, mope and mpre> understand the necessity for c6- 
oper§tive planning, effective decision-mak'^ng, and appro- 
priately-timed innovations* 

. Teachers in North Carolina are increasingly better prepared in 
subject-matter areas, in their understanding of children and 
youth, and in their appreciation of those conditions under 
v/hich learning besj: takes place. " 

. Intensified efforts to reach individual students have multiplied 
considerably in recent years, with emphasis on curricular . 
chanqes, with increasing attention to the cultural ar^s; more^ 
efectives; mini .courses; special programs for, the disadvanfag- 
ed, for slow learners', for the handicapped, for the talented, 
for migrant children, and for others with special interests. 

. In recent years or^ani^ed emphasis has been placed on helping - 
individaaTs reafch their potentialities, especially through 
such efforts as the Governor's School, the Leadership School, 
^ ' and special programs in reading. 

• Strategies for realizing the goals inherent in helping indivi- 
duals attain self-fulfillment include: cooperative planning 
and decision-making; increased student involvement; desirable 
flexioility in organization, and* in the use of time; i:l§am 
teaching, "differentiated staffing, ^nd individualized instruc- 
tion; utilization of the^open classroom concept, teacher 
aidesni^lunteer assistants programmed m^terials^ educational 
television, and community resources; youth teaching. youth; 
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decentralization of instructional materials and resources;' and 
self-evaluation as an approach to teaching and learning. 

Recognition of the vital importance of thje concept. of account- 
ability has made significant impact in a genuine type of 
shared responsibility for responsive educational- programs 
in a number of communities. 

Continuing efforts to improve the services of the State Agency ' 
tiave resulted in specific emphases in human relations, staff 
development, early childhood education, reading, personnel 
relations, pl^anning, research and development, publications, 
sports medicine, certification, and regional centers. 

Through the State Assessment Pragram, research findings are 
malqng^it possible -to plan for improved educational oroqrams 
m i scientific basis." f 

Widespread efforts are underway at the s.tate and local' level " to 
understand the nature of change and how. best to. bring it • 
. _ . about wh?n seemingly desirable. 

.Agencies and organizatio'ns other than the school are increasingly 
cooperating with the school in developing more effective edu-" 
catignal. programs. 

These ev.idences of progres^Vin the secondary schools of North 
Carolina are .encouraging; and,, those who have^been responsible for their 
introduction- are to be congratulated; In each instance, however, ad- 
ditional efforts are needed to refine and make more productive- the stra- 
tegies now underv/ay. Equally important, positive strategies Usted, 
along with others, should be introduced into a far wider scope of schools 
,and communities. For example, though public interest in schools has in- 
» creased irr recent years, this interest needs to be strengthened and ex- - 
panded. Parents and other responsible citizens in many more communities 
should have a voice in determining education philosophy and ways of 
-Tfnplenienting vt. Increasingly, opportunities should be available for the 
public to know what the schools are^doing, and, as often as feasible, to 
shane^j,n planning and decision-making. In such an- atmosphere, school- 
-community relations become po.sitive and misunderstandings are minim -f zed 
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Chapter; 3 

The Need Jo Understand the Nature of Change 

Historical Perspective of Change 

Historically, and for many understandable reasons, educators 
and educational organizations and institutions have been somewhat 
slow to adopt new patterns of operation, whether in the area of 
administration, superv^Tsion^ curriculum development, teaching 
techniques, or evaluation. For many years, stereotyped preparation 
programs, in too many -instances , have resulted in stereotyped and 
often very dull teaching. ^ \\ * 

0 For'loo long, limited goals in education, plus a philosophy 
of treating everyone alike, have discouraged emphasis on personally 

meaningful learning. For generations, concepts of hovy learning best 
takes place, what is worth knowing, and how to measure what has beeo 

JeaJ^ned have been equated with absolutes: right vs. wrong; useful 
vs. imprat:tical . An overpowering aspect of this philosophy has been 

-thfi-^concept-of-authorltarianism v/hich has" permeated QHich of what 
educcitors and educational institutions have done or have attempted 
to do. Then there has always been the cry of insufficient funds , 
public apathy, and the need for clinging to that which pleased others. 
Alexander Pope"s admonition: "Be not the first by, whom the pewo's 
tried nor-y:et the last to lay the old aside," in fact and in deed ^ 
has been the"^ lodestar by which too many educational leaders have ^ 
steered their courses. / 



The Current Scene - . 

■r 

. . "Change," according to Alvin Toffler," is the .process by v/hich 
\ the. future invades our lives." For some, it is tiie'' premature arrival 
of\he future; for^sotne it is a ^clisease; for certain" it is the death 
t of permanence and the enthronement of transcience. In the areas of 

science and related areas, change is often equated with the obsolescence 
of data, when yesterday's truths become today's fiction. Among oth^r 
things! the. incessantr-demand for change in many quarters suggests that 
knowledge ts more and more, disposable. 



Socially, too, this is an era of change^ that is as vast, as 
sw&eping,' and as dramatic as that of the Renaissance. Values on every 
hand 'are being challenged; the home, the church, the state are no 
longer sacrosanct; tradition is often pooh-poohed; the conflict of 
generations is accentuated; and a ferment, disturbing to some and 
welcomed by others, is beginning to' alter the face of education. 
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Reform, experimentatiorf, and innovation in modern times date 
from' Spatnik in 1957; yet .their influence has yet to reach a , 
majority of the public schools, according to national statistics. 
The.ir objectives', unassailable for the most- part, are worthy of 
fresh consideration in North Carolina at this time.^ The basic ,X' 
objectives of. educational change are" intellectual excellence, 
individualization in terms of each student 's'learni-ng needs, 
and emotional satisfaction based on the fact that learning 
experiences can have personal significance. 

There is a conservative point of view and a liberal point 
of view toward change, and each of 'these points of view has as 
many variations on the educational scene as on the political 
.scene. Some worship change for its own sake-; others fight it; - 
some try. to structure it; others let it structure them; some 
find change an opportunfty- for greater, growth;. and others. find - 
it a chaTl;enge tc their p^sonal integrity. The same variation 
in viewpoint is evident in planned change which is usually called 
innovation. • • ^ 



The Anatomy of Change * 

The conclusions concerning planned change which follow, man'y 
of them supported by val id .research,, suggests something of the 
nature of change. ' Those who would reform secondary education in 
N9rth Carol.ina tnight profit from consideration of, these statements., - 

^ • Change of itself is ^neither good nor evil; nor is it 

necessarily new in the sense that it has not \)eer\ tried 
before. . ' 

• Change may originate at any level in the hierarchy and may 

affect all br any part of an organization. * 

? ' Invariably, there are pressures- both within and without the 
educational system that encourage -or discourage change;* 
^ ^ these pressures ^operate at different intensities at differ- 
ent times. . , • 

* ^* 

• Change should be based 'on valid, understandable reasons; 

and should be in harmony with the developing educational i 
philosophy espoused by the community and the school. 
The "content" of change should be compared with previous ■' 
"content" as one basis for determining its feasibility. 

• Educational change must take into account what^ is known about 
» how individuals learn, resources available, the a'bility of 

personnel to become, committed to change, and whether the 
change can be evaluated. 



Educational Change should not promise more t"haix.£an be delivered. 

• ' . • :• » , ■'■ 

Consideration should b'e given to the psychological ejfects wh,ich 
'. ^J"^ likely to .accompany change, not Dnly on those involved 
i'n th'e change but also to others in the organization. Not . 
everyone- is emotionally ^equip^d to engage in change, ^me 
individuals cannot tolerate attack on sacred tows4 some'"' 
cannot tolerate the interchange that precedes and -accompanies 
change; .they qannot bear to see their established methods and 
and themselves under attack; they.cannoj: distinguish between, 
objecti've^and personal evaluation; -they do not knbWhow to 
plan or how to. rea sari '.together.! Morale, of personnel in- 
volved ip" change should be' appraised constantly, Since the 
evidence, is conclusive that the higher the mor.ale the higher • 
the production. ■ \ ' - . 

** » ^ 

Student morale should also be appraised constantly. Unless 

students are involved' in change, it is likely hot to be 
/ effective in^ altering their . thoiights, their afetions, and 

their feeltngs. ' ^ ^ 



. When possible, pre-test and post-test data should be compared 
in terms of comprehension, rate of^ learning, and the li^ke. 

. Evaluatidri of change should include tfut'sider^^^in an effort to 
^ - -J guard agains.f subjectivity. ^Pa,rt of" the evaluation should 

/ be concerned with tHe degree to which chang^vis accepted ,bry ^ 
'^the enlightened' public. * : . 

\ " : . 

/ Determinati^Dn when to keep, and wh^n to discard a change should 
befftade on'myl ti-faceted data. ^All changes cannot possibly 
* '-^^ achieve their predeterminec) objectives. There are often. 
^ benefits \o change even when productivity is less than 
' anticipated. \ - 

In the sensitive* area of educational changer^change that has force 
and direcjtion--those wi*th responsibilities for leadership must forever try 
; to. determine v/ben change" is justifiable and to what degree change is 
synonymous with improvement. Edmond Burke admonished years ago that 
"we preserve by changing"; and today there are constant reminders in all 
.aspects of society, especially in the area oT education, that change is 
the only basis for stability, that meaningfi/l change is seldom a matter 
of chaace/and that change must constantl^y be encouraged.; 

* ; 

In helping to develop a climate for change, educator^ are 
challenged to keep up^to-date in a number of areas: the rapidly 
.changing society of which all of^us are a part;'" the changing 
needs of students; ^ the. manner in which learning best Ukes place; 
what research has to say about motivation and methodology; group- 
..ing, what's worth knowing, and eva^luatidn; optional approaches 
to self-fulfillment; and trends and promising practices. ' 

Change which emanates from an atmosphere charged w.ith know- 
ledge and enthusiasm has tremendous possibilities for being 
productive. > ' . 
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Barriers to- Educational Change 

. Implications in the remarks concerning "The Anatomy of Change" 
suggest that edi/catipnal change is seldom. easy. To be productive, 
it cannot be imposed; instead, it must evolve. Moreover; it should 
ipvo.lve;the vCQoperative efforts of lay citizens, educators, and' 
students; and, no matter how difficult -the efforts to effect change 
which seems desirable, it sJiould neven be assumed that 'change will 
invariably result in anticipated outcomes. ' , » 

Recently, ^ cooperative study was undertaken in North Carolina 
by the State Agency and the North Caralina Association of Educators, . 
in cooperation with the Southern States Workshop, relative to barriers 
to educational change. A total of 1 ,232^ participants in the study, 
representing thirteen categories, of respondents, sji^ired their opinions 
relative to barriers to educational change ^ through an opinionnaire 
consisting of 172 checklist items'. ' ■ • 

Barriers to change most frequently mentioned among the 1,232 
-respondents, with percentages in parentheses, "follow: / 



unawareness of current strengths and limitations of the .public 
.schools (94%4) . . - \ o 

innefy'ective communication between the general public and the 
school or'ganization (94.1 ) 

unawareness of promising ideas and trends in public school 
education (93.2) x ^ 

need for additional financial support at local, state, and 
national levels (88.8) ^ . . 

* • 

^unawareness of the nature of change itself (88.2) 
unwillingness to bepome involved in i;iitiating change (88.2)- 
general apathy concerning educational progress (86.9) 



ij^adequate time for planning. (8677) 

* misunderstanding and lack of trust among various socio- 
economic groups (85.6)' i ^ . 

ineffective relations betweeft parents and< children (85.3) 

iriadequate long-range planning in public 'education (85.2) 

uncertainty and lameness in allocation of funds, especially' 
at the federal level (85.0) 



ineffective relations between and among ethnic groups: blacks, 
^ whites, Indians, and others (84.9.) 

resistance to new idea£ and trends '(84.'7) 

lack of effective understanding between teachers and parents. . 
(84.1) : • 

ineffective relations between school personnel and Tay per- 
sonnel (8.4.0) 

As reforms are planned for se<55ndary education in North 'Carolina, 
these consolidated opinions may serve as partial guidelines for ^ 
effecting -desirable changes. 

< \' . . ^ . 

: Recomrendation 1 , The Task Force recommends that staff members 
^nd the public become* acquainted ,with the fiature ' • - • 
of change as wel\ as barriers to educg^tional change 
through special itudy group? X^proprtate readings, 
ol^tsi'de' cons.ultaiits, and ^/ell -planned visitations. 

Recommendation 2 . The Task Force recommen'ds that secondary i 
schools annually and cooperatively appraise their / 
progress, describe and publicize their accomplish- / 
' iTiQnt^ in the area o.f reform, and plan next steps for * ' 
^ continuing improvement. : 



. .; ' " Chapter 4 
Conditiions Under Which Learning Best Taltes Place 
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Understanding the conditions under which learning be.st tgies place ,o 
important for all those concerned with the teaching-learning process,, espe- 
c-talTy. since such an understanding is necessary for intelligent planning 
in tj^e area-Gf secondary. school reform. The foTlowi.nq observations, sup- • 
ported by the findings of research, are worth reviewing as.,con'centrated 
efforts i^n North Carolina* are undertaken for improving high: school ' ' 
education: ' , * 

• Learning is an individual process and increasingly high 
schools must operate on this principle if learning is"^ 
, to bp personally meaningful. Thi^cdfnc^pt in no way 

negates the values accruing from appropriate group. \ 
work. ' , * ' 

• ' * » 

^ . Individuals learn at their own pace, and this pace vaVies — ; 
i/Tterms of many factors: preparation for* new experi- ' 
ences, interest, immediacy of need, societal mbres, 
pressures, intelligent use of. rewards*, grouping^, inter- 
\ personal* relations, arid teaching techniques, among ^ 
others. ' ' * 
/ . > 

, Students learn when they themselves want to learn: hence, 

the importance of self-motivation. , * ^ 

.> Motivation for learning is often achieved through inter- 
action among students and through teach^er-student 
determination of individual and^group standards. 

1 Creative individual involvement and personal comrfiitment 
are necessary for learning to be most effective. * ' 

• ; Purposes must be cl-^ar to students in terms of their own 
personal progress tf learningjis.to be meaningful. 

. Student participation in planning -and^ in evaluation . . • 
constitute'superior-learning experiences; more and 
more, self-evaluation is- being stressed as^one of 
the most valuable of all learning experiences. * • 
Teacher guidance in self-evaluation anid in gf^up 
evaluation—with emphasis on evaluation as a signif- 
icant arSpect of the total learning. exp^erience^-can 
cause students to assume increasing responsibility \ • ' • 
fof their own progress and thereby lessen some of* ' • 
the all -too-frequent stereotyped approaches to teaching. 
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The manner in which teaching is done- is just asr "important, / • • « 
and often more so^ than what, is taught* Whsn process" 
is recognized as part of contejit, teach^^rs and students 
l^are ^^k§^y i6 feel a sense of* unity and purpose in that 
which i^ experienced. , ^ 

Attitudes!^ gan also be taught, contrary to ea.rl.ier beliefs. , 

What students think .G^f themselves and' what they -perceive^ 
others, to think and feel about them h^ts ^ore |;9 do - 
with -their capacity to. learn, to ad.]us.t,/and to rjeali^e^;:' ^ . - 
the goal of self-actual izatjon, than, any o^her-^singley''^ 
factor; hence, the necessity for accepti.rrp.ltTe Mmportsn'ce 
of the concept of "self-image/' • T ' ' 

Students—average and above— do their best 'Work\when left alone.. 
40 to 50 percent of the time, not without t :her di- 
•rection, howeve^. Opportunities for purpOofcful .indi- 
* vidual effort enhance the likelihood of effective 
learning. ' ^ , ' ' * 

• * . „ * . 

To be permanent,* leai^ning nfust have the willing enthusiasm 
and cooperation of the learner. Whatever one learns . 
intel lerctually is- inseparably accompanied by an emotional / 
dimension— whether tha.t of pleasure, boredom, or pain. , 
Since what -students feel is a Ina jor aspect of their over- 
fall development, productive self--fulf illme'nt is more ' 
Vikely to occur when. students can associate their learning 
* vJtth pleasure. . ' * 

All students learn when they are taught: teaching arnd learning, ; 
it Should be noted,. are not<»-necessarily synonymous. ^ 

Assignments on the curve are much more^ensihle and effective 
than grading on the curve. . . 

Flexibility in individuaVstudent schedules and in use of time' * 
are conducive to learning for a large number of s^tudents. 

"There is nothing so unequal as the eciual tre,atment of un- - , 
equals*.'* Acceptance of this concept demands varietv/ 
flexibility^ and experimentation iii programs designed 
to meet individual needs. ' ^ \ 
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Students learn best when there is a warm, friendly, 
non-threatening atmosphere pervading the^ l^ar-hing 
proce*ss. 

Le.arping best takes place when students have a. voice 
* in determining purposes, how these purposes ^hall 

be aphievedr^d, in turn, to what degree these 
' purposes have been well achieved. 
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students learn bfe-st.when' there is. a total ^tmosph^re con- 
ducive to'l earning: well-informed teachers; teachers 
who understand and nespect students--their likene_ses 
• * and differences, fheir capabilities and limitations, 

' their basic drives and needs, the pressures under which 
-•they operate,. their efforts to identify even as they 

: sometimes rebel and. become disenchanted; freedom to 
ask questions, explore,, d-isagree, and make mistakes; 
.and ""freedom to express ideas and to show feelings. 
The pj^sence of such rapport tends' to 'increase the 
student'^ sense of responsibility and the teacher's 
desire to\lead in subtle but' genuine way^. 

Teacher assistance and approval in g§tting projects or 
tasks underway often generates enthusiasm for com- 
pleting tasks, especially. among those who need help 
• most. - - , • 

■Encouraging students to work independently on tasks that 
are individually meaningful --whether in the nature of 
. homework, classroom activities, or •community activities- 
. tends to personalize and dignify the total learning 
e>^perience. Widespread -interest in this b'old, new' 
ventgre,. called independent study, parallel? the best " 
that is known relative to motivation; to the lecirnithg' 
process itsfel-f; to the; value of probirig in depth";, 
and to the importance of freedom, flexibil ity ,■ and . ' 
creativity. > • " ' 

Equally important are the val.ues. inherent in small group 
work and in committee work, -activities *which frequently 
dhal-lenge students to stretch their' mijids i cooperate 
and share to 'the utmost, explore widely,' and investi-- 
gate in depth. Such activities alter the conventional 
responsibilities' of' teachers and increase the, likeli- 
hood of more significant learjpirig among sjtudents through 
personal involvement and acceptance of responsibility. 

Variety in teaching techniques provides a genuine boost 
to' individual motivation and th,e effectiveness of 
learning experiences, ^. s. ' \ , 

Encouraging the^utilization of alY college and communfty 
resources, persohn^el and otherwise, also provides 
opportunities for students to assume mdre and more 
responsibility for their-own learning." 

Sharing the findings, conclusions, and finished products 
of individual and small group efforts, with creative 
. opportunities for discussion and- criticism^ -is a 
productive.manner through which .student responsibility- 
for their own progress may be encouraged'. This* type 
of experience, effectively done, can readily prove to 
students how much they lea»:n from each other. 
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Using students as teachers frequently provides genuine' 
• iDOtiva.tion for all concerned. This practice*, wise.ly 
used, is being regarded with more and* more prestige 
in view of its productivity, 

% 

The availability -of -instructional aids of such variety, 
quality, quaatity, and of such interest and^ability ^ 
levels that all students may profit from them, is one 
vsure way- to encourage students to pursue, on their own, 

^ individually worthwhile projects^, . ! \ 

Encouragement ,r when genuin'e and when appropriately timed, 
helps many students to attain at their highest . 
individual capacity; The knowledge of frequent and 

• regular experiences of success is a tremendous stim- 
,ulant for almost aY\ students; on occasions many 

^. students would be unaware of success or progress 

w-i^Aou^tTCOTTfirfflatiQn^by the teacher. The learner 

should not be given tasks , in which he is repeatedly 
expected to Rerfo^m beyond his present capabilities 
nor should he make unreasonable demands upoh-.hirjself • 

Emphasi'S on individualized instruction ,iian approach ]f or 
organizing learning experiences around the individual 
.needs of students, whether working alorre or in groups, 
frequently provides personal motivation, for excellence,.. 
'Individualized instruction provides: maximum 
opportunity for each student to, work on tasks appro- 
priate to his current interests, skills, appreciations, 
and ambitions; maximum opportunity to work in. those' 

' • ways and through those media which are most productive 
for him; and appropriate teacher assistance to each , 
student in terms of his interests, his attitudes,* his 

• competencies, and his limitations. 

Fundamental to many of the abovejdeas is the necessity 
for "humapizing" the teachinq-'learhing process,- Respect 
for the total student—his mind, his body, his emotifons; 
a "prizing" of>what^each student is and what he may 
Dtcoine; acceptance; car;ing;--these attfitudes^'are; 
tremendouslyMmportant for effective motivation:^ When 
students sense that they are signifi.cantJAnqJviduals 
in the eyes of their teachers, they are lik^ely to be 
highly motivated to learn. •/ . 

Students learn more when they themselves accept increasing 
respons-ibi-Tity for the learning proces'syund, finally, 
students learn more \«/hen teachers* ass unje active roles 
in helping, guiding, coordinating, coLjhseling,- 
encouraging, expediting, and consulting. 



.These conditions under which' learning best takes place should be - 
recognized Ijy all those responsible for the learning experiences of youth. 
Though other findings will undoubtedly result from later. studies in this 
broad Srea, those listed are sup'ported by research, observation, and. 
experience. To ignore them is to lessen the likeliliood of productive 
learning. . • 

RecommendatiAn 3'* . The Task Force recommends that a con-^ " 
: tinuing, systematic, and inv^'ting program be initiated 
.af the lo]pal It^vel to assist staff memb.ers and members " 
of the public i'n furthering their knowledge ^bout how 
learning best takes place-; and that 'strategies to • . * 
impl,ement this goal" include'the use of-^al teadershio, 
-tmtside con'sultants , apdio-visual aids, interviews with - 
students, and intra- arid inter-school visitation, amonq 
others. , . '• • 




Chapter 5 ; 
Purposes Revisited 



The purpose of educational goals l^.to indicate the direction in whfch 
the schools should be moving. Basically^ qoa,ls*, objectives, aims,>and pur- 
' poses are stateme'nts of preference, of choices, and of values. 

.Purposes' and Their' Evolution 

I • • • 

It musTbe remembered that purposes evolve:; they are not discovered. .More- 
over, they evolve in forms of Social and economic philosophy, and in terms of 
ethical values. A society, for example, which exalts force and violence will 
have one set of educational goals; \yhereas, a society vyhich values reason,^ 
tranquility, and the paths of peace will have another and a very .di^fferent set 
of aims. Educational goals co^titute a fi^ra of polfcy— a program of action 
based on accepted values. And, since values change, educational purposes, of 
necessity, must change. Though certain basic goals seerti to" be pemanpnt or 
ongoing; n§w emphases continue to find their place in statements of aims,'goaU", 
fjiKiJosophy*, and 'purposes. - . ^ ' ^ ^ . 

, ^ * ^ 

A Partial History of Educational Goals • ^ > 

» , '* 

tducational goals hdve been formalized for many years. As early as 1860 ^ 
Spencer cl'assif ied human ^activities as a basis for classifying educational goals, 
and identified five major classes of human conduct. Since Spencer '5 day, scpres 
of similar analyses have been made and published. The .most sigrri/icant and 
widely known of these was the 1918 NEA Report of the XSmmissioh Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, in vyhich appear the Seven Cardinal Principles of £du- 
cajtion: health, command of the fundamental processes, worthy home membership, ^ 
vocation, cvt^ienship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

As late as 1965, nearly fifty years after tjie Seven Cardinal Principles , 
were set-^ forth, the Research Division of the National Education Association 
polled a sample of the teaching profession, on the appropriateness of the Seven_ 
Cardinal Principles as current .goals. More than 85 ^}ercrnt.of the teachers . 
polled stated that these principles were still approj^riate. Indeed, they are 
repeated or implied in oractically all other formal statements of educational 
aims--those enunciated by the Progressive Xddcatfon Association in 1919; thTose • 
pronounced by Bobbitt, Chapman, and Counts in 1924; tho^e agreed upon by the 
NEA and the American Association of Schoo] Admirfistrators in 1938; those-^ 
entitled "Imperat'iv.e Needs of YQuth"- as set forth by the National Association , 
of Secondary School Principals in 1947; and,'jn fnore recent years, "What Our 
Schools Should Accomplish," a statement of purposes prepared by the State 
Agency with the assistance of hundreds of representative Citizens. 

The Kettering Report of 1973 'entitled. The 'Reform of Secondary Educatiorr , 
separates goals into content, and process areas^ These include eacn of the * 
Seven Cardinal Principles, along v/ith several additional ones'. 
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Broad Purposes as Stated by(the State Agency ^ ■ . / 

Changing needs result in changing expectati6ns. and changing purposes 
iS!f^*J'^J"''"\^^"'^?^ changing commitments. FoT-.this re/son- it^is necessary 
that edOcational goals be c6n§.tantly reappraised and revitTd if.education is 

•Dfilv^^"^--^"^"']^^"^^^- '^^••■'^^ ^^'^-"^ booklet, Curriculum: Perspectives , 
gelationsf>ips -. and Tregds . the State Agency has defined its broad pufp6ses of 

publ-ic- education as-f-ollows: ' . > c , ^ . 

^ ■> - J . - >■ 

. To provide opportunity for each individual/to learn" to think and ' 
act j.nt6T1i gently in achieving maximum self-fulfillment and in - 
_ .V- - • preserving and contributing to the well-being -of his coninunitv, 

state, .and nation. - ^ 

To transmit the heritage of va«lues. institution's, and traditi6n«-" 
. the society- desires to perpetuate. - - 

. To impart- the accumulated and categorized knowledge adjudged tb 
, , . be essential and desirable. ' ? o » 



Need for Further Implementation 



ho^ii^°^^^*^u-^^^'^ Force is in agreement with these purposes, its members ■ ' 
' Deneve that they are not being broadly .implemented in. schools throughout the 
J^p1?:h- Task -Force believes that th6y need to be expanded or - 

viSf -!° 1" l''''?'^'' "^^^^'^ ^■'^ °^ ^^Pidly expanding needs and acti-. 
in^'HLi?Jc "^^'^ economic, and political 

• ^^^"9 modified on a year-^to-year basis rather 

• tnan the basis, of generation-to-generation. 

Secondary schools., for far too many students, are. not meeting the chaT- 
ienge^f providing appropriate opportunities for students'as individuals.' 
• instead, they tend to pfovide programs for students who can meet a single set 
^L SI ^' 1°'' who can conform to imposed rules and regulations, 

tuVZ fJVdents who have developed a passivity which enables them to learn 
^Sh fofr P^^'f'^? for them.-not necessarily what students, desira to learn ■ 
and feel. a need for learning.. In spite of commendable exceptions to this 

f'lXI^l-^^f ""Jl'^f*!!"^' ?! situation throughout North. Carolina needs 

- further in-depth -study and ffesh initiative especially at each local level ' •• 
in order to jnodil^ existing deficiencies. ' • , ' 

. „co nf-"JhI'''^^"* action impli.es activity, the' solution 'of .pVobl ems through the' 
ShnH^tc thinking. Since a large -proportion of high school 

• ■ n^i^K?^^!' ^^c°^J\"9 to observations,, are- seldom given opportunities to solve 
problems, except Hypothetical ly, tt would be inaccurate to suggest that the 
schools are emphasrzingt intelligent action on a broad basis. It is estimated 

■ i ^fn^lT^r^ schools of North Carolina automatically' exclude ^more than 
. 30 percent 'of those they claim to serve. Actual dropduts,, psycholoaical drop- 
outs, and those unaccounted for" constitute an embarassing^and alaming number. 
The reasons- are numerous: lack of diversity to meet student needs, irrelevant 
programs, boredom with the curriculum, ineffective method6logy, repetitious • • 
°Ih!n"^^^ ^"l-t- °^ opportunity to work while going to school , among 
oohers. In addition ,„ exceptional students of high school age are practically 
of students since there are ?o few secondary programs for- this group 
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The Need for JCeeping^the High Sd^ooi " 

It is the belief of members of th^e Task Force that if secondary schools are 
to continue to receive the support of the public,, and if they are to conttaue 
to attract a significant number of eligible young people, their programs must 
become attractive enough to compete with other opportunities of meaningful life 
experiences which are becoming increasingly avail-able to youth. 

There is no doubt that many high schools conscientiously ar'e attempting to 
meet the challenge of a diverse school population, yet the problem mentioned 
above is so serious that a number of people have questioned the feasibili ty of 
% perpetuating the secondary school as an institution. The issue, it seems, is 
• not whether high schools are useful, but what role they should assuine. It is 
recognized that the primary environment of the.s^tudent is the home, and that 
the schools cannot make up for all the deficiencies of the home. 



Three Areas for Emphasis in North Carolina 

The Task -Force has juggested three major areas in which thejDresent high 
school curriculum should become more effective:-. 

* . T. assisting alj_ 5tudents^ irt acquiring competency .in -.tk^ 

arts and in the cpmputative skills' ; ^ , 

2. assisting in^ the preparatiort of those who plan to enter the world 

of v/ork upon , graduation ' 

3. assisting in €he' preparation of students for continuing education 

Criticisms from the business coirmunity, from colleges and universities, and 
from parents will decrease, it is felt, in proportion to' vigorous effx^rts to 

achieve these^^hree goals. 

* » 

Recommendation 4 . The Jask, Force recommends that tlie State Agency 
undertake a state-wide 'study to determine the impact of the 
present seconjiary program on students v/ho need remedial instruc- ' . 
tion in fundarnent;al lahau'age and mathematical skills, students 
/f who are planning to enter the job market, and students who are 
planning to continue their education. 

The Tasik Force is concerned that the custodial concept of tie secondary 
school seems to play^ so. large a rdle at many levels of educational responsibility. 
This concept does a serious injustice to the historic purpose of secondary 
educatit)n; moreover, it is demeaning to the maturity and character of 
adolescents. " . 

* _i *^ . 

, Recommendation 5 . The Task Foirce recommends that the se^condanj • • - 
school curriculum'be so organized and adrninistered. that^the 
concept of custodial' care has no. opportunity to thrive in any 
school. » , * . 



Problems Relative to Compulsory Attendance 

Though the fask rorce could not agree with ths'Ketterin^eport's suggesiion 
that the conpufsory atten^ancfe. age be reduced to fourteen, it affirmed its 
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conviction that too many students are kept in school when in reality the school 

e chanted"2i't '^h'^r^' '''''' '''' '''''''' "^"^11^ boreJ'Ind s- 
!lmos? ?nva^-ah?5 . prograrn; they pose a significant attendance problem; 

a-ttitidir.nwf^i^^ ^ ^^""T disciplinary problems; and they develop unwholesome 

the J ?L-Do^s?h?in-Hf5'r' """'"/^^^^ ^chool as an institution, and toward ■ 
tneir rebponsibi h ties for productive living. 

DotPnHS^''L°^ ^^'"^ ''un ^""^ convinced that secondary schools have the 

■ value to every s dPn/ l^r"^?'?' 1° ^^^^"^""9 experiences of personal 

vaiue to every student, at least until the age of sixteen. Since the imoaH- nf 

b ?eve^ 5 It'c°:rta?n^ir'?''"^^ ^" quantity l^t'he tLr e^' 

dlncTH uUdertaken '"""f^^'""^^ experimentation with the concept of atten- 

Recommendation 6. The Task Force recommends that appropriate 
statutory and regulatory sanctions be lifted to allow a 
limned number of local school districts to experiment 
with two-to-three-year trial programs in limiting the 
. . compulsory school age to fourteen; and that each p raj ect 
be carefully evaluated by the local district, in coop- 
era.tion wuh.the State Agency , in terms of significant 
curriculum revisions, meaningful learning experiences, * 
holding power, and retention of teachers. 

Conclusion 

which^havf naJH^''!c^^^-K-i?!"''''^''°"' '"^ ^^^"^^"es within the ctxnmunity 
Which have partial responsibility for the education of adolescents the Task 

th^nMnh'!;''h'.J^'? a.revitalized secondary school should bf the Institution 
WdTJp^S;? ^''"'"9 experiences of youth are coordinated Changing " 
?l-aL?!?.a?'n5^2'"^ purposes; and the implementation of these demand constant 
re-appraisal of approaches to. learning and to evaluation. 

into ^!;':P°jes for secondary educ^on which likely need to be incorporated 

5jMo^wi-^J:^'"^^^^ ''^^ ^^-d^ 

. Education is-for all_ yjuth-whatever their abilities, their achieve- 
ments, their interests, and their aspirations. Moreover, all 
edu.cational experiences should have personal meaning. 

* ^''^moS^ 'l!°">l'^ emphasize responsible citizenship, human values, 

mental and physical health, attitudes, and leadership "capabi liiies . 

* ^''^•n^oL^^;°"^3 emphasize individually appropriate subject matter 

in breadth and in. depth , with particular and universal emphasis 

■hlS^J°'"™^'^'°" ^""'^P' °" the computative skills, on the 
humanities, and on occupational skills. 

^|.^?:ied; schedules, flexible; and auxili>ary and ' 
diversified activities, an integral part of the total program. 

' ^''%n''S^?IV'-"-'^ students in learning how to plan, how 

to make decisions, how to work independently as well as -in 
Cooperation wjth others, and how to evaluate their own efforts 



Chapter 6 
. Tbe Adolescent in Society 

Introduction 

Increasingly the generation ?ap is being interpreted as the sum 
total of the tremendous differences which exist between a society which 
is highly organized, stereotyped, and adult oriented and^ a youth 
culture characterized by idealism, a desire to be accepted, and a 
sense of urgency for change. 

Adolescence, while being a period during which dramatic biological 
cfanges take place, is, as much as anything else, a creation o^ the 
economic, social, political, and educational institutions which society 
has established. These institutions have tended to set adolescents 
apart and to lessen opportunities for free and meaningful interaction 
between youth and adults. 



Characteristics of Adolescents 

Though the qualities which characterize. youth are frequently 
contradictory, there is evidence that those listed below are predomi- 
nantly >stfJpl i cable: 

. Significant biological changes in adol.escents are the basis 
of genuine concern, frequent experimentation, and— some- 
times--embarrassment. Increasingly, youth are aware of 
their own sexuality. 

. These changes are accompanied by earlier maturation than in 
previous generations, not only sexually but in other 
aspects of the adolescent's personality. At times, 
earlier maturation in one area may be accompained by 
slower maturation in other areas, thereby creating inner 
conflicts and frustrations. 

. Rapid growth and change in adolescents have numerous indirect 
influences upon personalities and capacities. T^is growth, 
obviously, furnishes the physical basis forUmotional , 
social, and economic maturity. 

. The body, the mind, the emotions, and the total personality 
are so interdependent that any consideration of one apart 
from the others is dangerous. For example, one does not 
experience an emotion in any single part of the body but 
throughout one's entire being. 

■4 i 

. Adolescence, particularly the earlier years, is characterized 
by attachment to one's peers. This satisfies* a demand for 
security and is relatively strong throughout the period. 
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As a result, parents and other authoritative figures often ' 
haviS less impact on adole'scent decision-making than do 
their peers* 

Adolescents, in their search for identification, are in a 
constant stage of organization, disorganization, and re- 

• organization. Sucho^mbi^'alence often. becomes the basis of 
anxiety; on the othe^ hand, for nic^ny adolescents the strug- 
gle results in well -integrated personalities. 

Adolescence is the period in which youth move from association 
with the concrete to comfortable dealings with the abstract. 

Excluded from a participatory role in the central, institutions 
of socie.ty, adolescents often feel isolated and unwanted. ^ 

Though adolescence is characterized by aggressivene^ss— some- 
times cruelty--it is a period of passivity and indifference. 

In spite of the-enthusiafsms of youth, adolescents almost 
invariably feel rootless, noncommittal, detached, private, 
and lonely for-^part of these years.' 

Adolescence, a period of self-analysis— often uncertain and 

ffustVating--is a tim^e when youth, rebelliously or otherwise,' 
seek independence and autonomy, especially in the areas of 
decision-making and behavior. Even so^ tnis period is - 
accompanied by feelings of inadequacy and'^dependence, . ' 

At their independent best , -adolescents are idealistic, envision 
• desirable changes, are willing to take risks, identify with 
unpopular causes, and participate fn what they perceive as 
desirable reform. Often accused of insincerity and short- 
lived commitment, adolescents are willing to take positive 
positibns on controversial and sensitive issues which are 
based on sound moral and intellectual bases, 

•Adolescents, depending on conformity for much af their 
^security, readily identify with their peers in dress, 
.likes and dislikes, attitudes, and socijal values. 

Adolescents are characterized by their dislike-r-and sometimes 
rebel lion--against boredom and meaninglessness, 

i . ' - 

Eager to understand the "why" of adult and societal require- 
ments, adolescents^ are inquisitive and often demanding in 
their-Search for national explanations. 

Intolerant and forthright iif^their aversion for dishonesty 
- and hypocrisy, adolescents, more and more, are perceptive 

to adult and societal . double talk. Frequently, this 
' * characteristic of adults leads to a widening of the. 
. generation gap, to outbursts of .'disapproval , and to 
. . inner brooding, ^ ' , 
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. Adolescence is a period of growing insight into human relations: 
,it IS a penod of seeking relations with adults on an 
equality basis. 

. In choosing their friends and associates, adolescents are 
quite impressed by t'neir socio-economic status-^perhaps 
less today than a generation aqo. 
■ \ • ' 

Adolescents are more and more concerned with preparation for ■ 
their own family J if e. 

. In their emphasis on the "here and now," adolescents feel 
separated from adults and the objectives they espouse. 
^ Often they feel that high school subjects, frequently 
• imposed, are totally irrelevant. 

' ^ ■ ■ 

The Society of the Adolescent ^ ; 

Sensing their lack of importance in the social order, adolescents 
often become apathetic, rebellious, and/or over-zealous. This is 
primarily, because society and the schools have excluded students from . 
feeling effect from that whjch is being taught. In actuality,* youth 
are being offered relatively few avenues of expression for sensing that 
they are doing something significant; as a result, when a deviant 
route, such as noting, drug experimentation, or over-emphasis for a 
cause presents itself and is acted upon," adults conclude, all too 
often, that teenagers are "going to the. dogs." 

' In th,e pastf'^his need to do something meaningful was satisfied 
through involvement in work experiences which were recognized as 
valuable— on the farms, in cottage fndu'stries, and in family 
businesses. Today, the adolescent spends much of his^time sitting in 
.classrooms where segmented knowledge and unrelated facts are heavily 
emphasized. In view of this generalized situation, someone has aptly 
asked,: How can/adolescents digest an oVer-abundance of mental 
nutrients without a digestive system?" 

It seems apparent to the Task Force that educational programs 
, ^ must increasingly concentrate on ways of making persona\ly mean- 
ingful that which is learned. Focus on-this type of reform would ' 
. demand a new look at the curriculum and all associatea learning 
experiences as well as a functional reaooraisal of opportunities for 
applying one' s learning. Efforts to attain this goal should involve 
the shared opinions of adults and students. Learning from many 
sources and internalizing what has been learned invariably leads to 
a type of creativity, self-respect, and- self-direction. ' 

It has been said that adolescence in America is a cultural arti- 
fact and there is ample evidence to support this statement. In 
eighteenth and nineteenth century America and earlier, there was no 
recognized stage of adolescence, other than that of the transition 
from girl to woman and boy to man. With the passage of child labor 
laws, the onset of compulsory public education, and the creation of 
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first juvenile courts early in this century, adolescence was born. 
By the 1930's youth were already being referred to as the lost 
generation, • ' ^ . 

In 1936, Maxine Davis travelled across the country talking to <J 
youth, and what she found was, in part,, something akin to problems ' 
faced by adolescents today: "without, faith and belief," "skeptical 
of old-fashioned religions and the virtues of thrift and industry," 
"high intelligence atrophied with inactivity " "lacking in^sense of 
responsibility," "personal problems, close and^bitter, which they try- 
to evrade by drugging themselves with vicarious amusements." Though 
this was only a partial description then and certainly incomplete 
today, it has enough truth to'disturb current educational leaders. 

Much can be learned from existing programs which have brought out 
youth's idealism, enthusiasm, and willingness to work. Programs such as 
the Peace Corps, VISTA, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the 1973 Whi'te 
House Conference on Children and" Youth,. and various politifcal campaigns 
have stimulated youth to action. In the first place, the idealism'of 
youth was appealed to by these programs; and emphasis was placed on 
a belief in the potential of all human beings-and in the ability of 
one man to help another.. In the seconcj place, youth was, given 
responsibility . Finally, the^re was a. group spirit in each of yiese 
programs which carried with it' expectations of excellence from each . 
participant. ' , 

The Need for Advocacy 

Adolescents have a great need for close identification with 
someone who cares and tfor whom they care. Practically all the be- 
havioral psychologists agree that the absence of concern or carina, 
significantly mars the^ potential and-bngoing , development of 
adolescents. In the educational process it is caring for the learner 
that counts; it is acceptance; i.t is respect! For adults in the 
./ • schools, it is their responsibility to initiate and plan— with the ' 
assistance of students— for those structures and methodologies, for 
such utilization of. resources , and for a'ppropr^iata evaluation tech- 
niques so that students may develop into responsible, well-adjusted 
citizens. There is growing evidence that 'adults .in the school, in 
the home, and in the larger community need to spend more time with 
youth— time which is free of tensions," time in which mutual sharing, 
is possible, and" time in which genuine respect permeates the tota'l 
atmosphere.'. 

* Recomme'ndatioh 7 . The Task Force recommends that the ' 

school, in q^ooperation with those who are respon- 
sible for the welfare of adolescents, take the 
initiative in enabling each student to have the • 
•opportunity to choose an ihdividual advocate; 
•that this advocate, whether a school staff 
member or someone from the conmunity, be a - ' 
person conversant with needs, interests, and ^ 
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-feelings of youth; and that this person interpret 
when necessary i the student's point of view to 
■parents, teachers, and others. 

;V=.ff^" T"*^^ *° accomplish this goal, teachers, administrators, other 
slfaff members, and interested persons from the community, should be 
given ins-ervice training in the concept and practice of ddvocacv anH 
on a regular basis be made sensitive to the student's poinroT^iew-" * 

Although advocacy is not a new concept, by its verv nati/re it i<: 
n\J?n" .T?'''?^ T'' Sweden^has an ombudsman fadvoca?ej-:at Se 

Sn • T^'^Vu oversees the quality of governmental decision- 
S Ih"n-F ?h-f5 "'^-"^ ^l-^^^' Conmission on the Mental , 

mpnHpH d M J" l^s /eport Crisis in Child Mental Health , recom- 
r.rni,n^ c•"*'^^^'^'"^ °^ "ati9nal and local advocacy councils. In North 

,, c^'n!!V^^3^. local counc-ils are already in operation. Current v 
WnV- ^^'^"^ Develppment. the Bureau of Elementary and 

.Secondary Education, and four other governmental agencies are 
sponsoring child advocacy programs.' 

•In our society more value needs to be. placed on adults spendinq 
Tf!!!'!^^ "iu*''"^ with-youth so that a mutual compatibility may te estab- 
lished. The recommended advocate would act- as a sounding board, as a ' 

' f^^^* importantly, the advocate would ' 

become a spokesman for youth in need.' ' 

Specific Needs of individuals ' - . 

. Though5-there has been extensive research throughout tjie twentieth 
nfSS'^^.u" "^u"^^ °^ children and approaches for relieving these 
n.eeds there has been no such similar thrust re.lative to adolescents 

Accoifding to the staff of North Carolina'^ Legislative SeFTT^ii ' 

Conmission, deviant children, be. the^handi capped or gifted, have 1 

fewer supports as time goes on. There are U projfams on the secon- 

dary level... Too often, intervention programs have focused on 

problem youth; and the emphasis frequently has been on detention, ^ 

containment, or exclusion rather than on develop^t-. . O 

.Programs to combat juvenile del inquency, drug abuse, high school 
dropouts, ^nd the like, for the most part, have been unsuccessful. 
Too frequently, such programs have offered too little, too late; often 
they have been based on false assumptions about you-th. 

, Recommendation 8. 'The Task- Force -recommends, in planning 
' programs for adolescents particularly those with 
.special needs, that emphasis be placed on the needs 
cf each individual ; .and that support for youth 
growth and development become a higher priority 
at the local., state, and federal levels. 
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'Adolescence, as a period of rapid. :rowth aad development, is > 
pey^haps a greater challenge to educators and others responsible for 
self-reajization of youth than ever before. In this period in which 
youth are seeking identity and ways of shaking the- bonds of dependence, 
many contradictory characteristics emerge. At one moment, for example, 
the adolescent is the mature, self-thinking,' s^ure individual; at tjie 
next, he is the dependent, frustrated, airid insecure pei:son. Hiough these 
conditions perplex teacher^, administrators, parents, and others and 
often cause recurring problems in. planning -productive educational 
-experiences, the potentialities of youth increasingly are challeriging 
adult leadership into meaningful reform of secondary education. 



This -reform seldom can be spontaneous and dramatic; instead, it 
has to evolve in terms of a changing society and modified educationa]' 
purposes. As educators and others interested i-n youth move toward ^ 
ceform in secondary education, increasing understanding of the current 
society of the adolescent is mandatmy. This, togetlier with a real,istic 
appreciation of youth, is the basis for meaningful changes in the con- . 
temporary high school. 
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Chapter? 
. Curriculum Reappraisal 

Status of the Curriculum 

^ ' For the fiirs-r-t-ime in- history, publ.ic secondary schools in North Carolina 
and. the nation are attempting to make literate ill the youth of all the people 
The fact remains, however, that high schools generally have been, unable to cope 
effectively with the many 'demands and pressures being imposed upon them by 'a 
rapidly changing social and econom'ic order of which they are a part. Improve- 
rfients, long overdue, are most l.ikely to be recognized as a careful reappraisal 
ij made of the mission of the Secondary school in light of these socio-economic 
Changes and in the l.ight of new perceptions of education more adequate for 
living in the twenty-first century. ' J^'^ 

In part,' the dilemmas of today's high school can be attributed to the 
successes of public education. Contemporary secondary education is being held 
accountable for the continuing education of the most intelligent, best informed, 
and most sophisticated generation of young people any nation has yet produced. 
Attempting to fulfill this responsibility wi,th yesterday's technologies, 
yesterday s strategies, and outmoded expertise is an impossible and unrealistic 
expectation. New or redefined purposes and new priorities- consistent with an 
accelerating pace of change in all sectors of life require new technologies, 
new strategies, new expertise— but most of all, a new rationale. 

Unmet opportunities for challenging youth and for improving the quality 
Of. learning experiences among adolescents suggest the need for constructive 
changes. Although the problem is not exclusively rooted in the high school, 
the drop-out rate, for example,, continues to be alarming, with an attrition 
rate of approximately 15 percent at the ninth- and tenth-grad6' levels. 
Teachers, parents, and administrators are deeply troubled and perplexed by the 
growfng number of psychological dropouts at all ifevels— those who continue in 
school, unmotivated, disinterested, and unresponsive. "Attendance figures show 
a high rate of absenteeism in many schools, another fact which is viewed as 
symptomatic of many causal conditions. 

Improving the Traditional Curriculum 

Overcoming the limitations of the traditional curriculum, of necessity 
must be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. Many of the changes most ' 
needed in schools will seem dramatic in character and, often, will be difficult 
.to achieve. The Task Force is convinced, however, that all schools can make 
program changes which will extend learning opportunities for students in a 
significant manner. Modifications in the areas of scheduling, length of time 
of school operation, course requirements, course content, graduation requfre- 
ments, use of resource people. and materials, and experiential education can be ' 
implemented in many h.igh schools with little or no additional cost. The key 
ingredients for implementing the^ following recommendatidns- are the- flexibility 
of the total staff and its commitment to provide better programs for students. 
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Fundamental Skills 

There is widespread concern with respect to the lack of comnand of the 
'fundamental processes— speaking , reading, writing, listening, and computing— , 
among a large segment of secondary-age youth. The lack of preparedness for 
gainful employment concerns the school and the business/industrial conmunity, . 
and is cause for serious frustration on the part of young people and their 
families as these youth attempt to move into full adult res pons ibi In ties. 

The Task Force believes that each adolescent should be equipped with the 
fundamental skills as a means of enabling him to succeed as a young adult in 
society. ,For this reason, the secondary school should identify the conmunicative 
and coiiiputative achievement levels of each student upon his entry into high 
school, after which it should guide each student in choosing those courses 
which* have been designed to meet his personalized needs. Grade placement,' so 
often valuable as an administrative convenience, should be ignored" as students 
are placed where learning can best occur. 

.Jl_Ee,dlizjLr)5„ihat ^there are varying degrees of remediation which must be, 
faced realistically, as well as varying approaches and materials for assisting", 
the yduna adolescent acquire competency in the skills usually attained in the 
earlier years, few secondary schdol teachers have experienced the kind of 
preparation necessary for efficiency in this elementary type teaching.- More- 
over, -it should be remembered that it takes a very compassionate and tolerant 
teacher to^be effective in working with the adolescent, who is often rebellious 
because he did not learn the basic skills. i/i earlier grades. It is imperative, 
nevertheless, that schools hasten the end of the day when students are grad- 
uated^ithout%iowing how to read, speak, write, and compute with reasonable 
competency. ' * ' 

Recommendation 9 . The 'Task Force recommends that the instruc- 
tional program in the public schools give the highest 
priority to success for all students in the basic, skills ; 
that the secondary program be built on a strong^ elementary 
program, with emphasis on such re- enforcement, remediation, 
and individualization that each student will be able 'to 
succeed in a comprehensive secondary program. 



• Asking tbe Right Questions 

Members of the Task Force believe that the time ha,s come for the profession 
and the public to begin in earnest the process of drastically revamping the 
secondary jschool curriculum in North Carolina. Questions such as these should 
be answered in terms of a new. and rapidly changing world: 

. To what degree are we educating youth for a world that no longer exists? 

. What's worth knowing? And who should determine this? ♦ 

. -Where should educational experiences take place? ' . 

. Wherein should secondary organizational . patterns be modified? 

. r 
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. To what degree is flexibility desi»?fible as related to course . ' 

selection, length of cl asses ,^ength 'of school day, length 
of school -year, units for gradation, and the like? 

. To what. degree is evajuation bjised on authoritarian imposition 
of meaningless standards? 

. To what degree are agencies and organizations, other than the school , 
: responsible for the education of youth? • •• i 

. What %rQ the^best ways to initiate 'educational changes? 

Recommendations in this section are intended to assist educational leaders 
and the public in taking the iniftiativ^ in briniging abou-t desirable secondary 
^school changes rather than waiting 'to be pressured -into theiii. ' ■ • 

It has' been estimated that the accumulated knowledge of mankind is presently 
being doubled every five to ten years, and it is likely that this rate wi-ll . - 
increase. Yet, the secondary curriculum in North Carolina continues. to be out- 
mqded in many respects and in many conmunities, both as to cotttent and mode of » 
^presentation. Another factor of tremendous significance is the-fact that 
students today are living in a. global society, bne- in which world-wide travel V 
and liying/among ot|iers is .not only possible but sometimes required. In addition, 
'jmphasis on national resources , .as .'opposed to interdependence, continues to be 
strongly emphasized i'n'the schools of the State. Similarly, overemphasis is 
being placed on outmoded value systems— social , political, religious. 

Recommendation MO . The Task Ffirce recojmi6nds .that every high 
school provide studies and other experiences in global 
education; that such studies and experiences include, but 
not be limited to, 'revamped courses in forsiqn languages, 
language arts, and social sVudies; and that activities - 
should include contact wi'th" foreign citizens living in . .* 

the State., exchange programs with students and teachers 
from abroad, relationships, with businesses and industry 
doing business abroad, as well as travel abroad,- 

Communication around the world is instantaneous, an4^it will be_ ne more- ^--1 
sophisticated with the passage of time. The techniques for conmunicatioi. with ^ 
others make reading only one of the many possible ways to receive information. 
Contrast this with the fact, that most of th'e emphasis on transmitting infvorma- 
tion at the secondary; school level is still through the printed word. Too 
little attention is. given to the development t)f 'viewing and listening 
especially to critical viewing and critical. 1 istening. 

• 

■ ' Recommendation 11 . The Task Force ..recommends that the. State 
Agency organize a ^panel of advisors whose responsibil ity 
shall be to study world-wide effprts in global education, 
as well as the interdependence of nations, and' advise the 
State Agency relative to the pertinency of such efforts 
to the secondary school curriculum in North Carolina. 
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Personnel Services to Students-, Teachers/and Parents ' o •* 

The Task Force senses that existing expectations of pupil personneT services 
are restrictive in purpose and function* frequently of limited assistance to 
teachers in gi/'ding student learning, and^of ten "^unavai Table to many students who 
need them. Counseling,, as presently practiced in many schools^ is primarily a 
service for those planning for higher education or^ in some cases, for those. ^ 
already experiencing serious problems. Pupi.1 personnel services, too often do 
not take advantage of other similar community resources which might jp'd of 
assistance to students, .the school faculty ,\ and parents. , ■ ' , . 

fteconmendation 12. The Task Force necontnends that a, .^road, compre- 
~' henstve conc'ept of counseling be developed and iinplemeilted ' ' 
4 -in the secondary schools of North Carol i.na; and that, pre- . \ : ^ . 
service and in-service training of counselors be modif^ied to ^ /'^ 
' • accommodate this concept. ' * * ' ' • ' • 

' " • It is felt that tha'limitations of xurrept counseling programs ca'n be 
resolved with the, concerted effort.of' col leges' a'riduntversUies^' the St/te^^ 
Agency, and through staff deve,lopment programs at'.th^ local level. In^y^eality, 
counselors should become specialists in adolescent development- In tl)is\capa6ity 
they might serve primarily as resource people to schboj facuTties^^^as, m^na^gers of 
school advot:acy programs, and a^ in-school liaison personnel for coordfndtiny ^ ^ 
.school and community youth services, such as^ mental healthy centers, drug abuse 
programs /and the like. , ^ ^ ' ^v^' \ ^ 

, The Task Force believes that the. student personnel program of each secondary 
school should incorporate ths following elements: school rentry and, annual 
diagnosis of each student's educational and pefsonal needs; assistance to students 
in program .selection; job placerti6ntuone-year, fi ve.-year, .and' tetf-year follow-up 
programs for graduates and others wbo have left s^hdbl; and .personal counseling 
services to s'tudents, parents V and the^schdol staff. • ^ ' ^ ' \ - 

. ^ Recoimiendation 13> The Task FoYce recouinends fti?t the .State 'Agency' \ ' ' 
, p.]ace top priority on new funds ftfr^the s^taffing adequate ^■ 

pupil personnel services in ciach secondary school of the State/> 
5 - " . ' . « \ 

Recommendation 14 . The Task Force recoircnends that aU students be 
\ - given adequate information Tpertaining to courses available; 




dents,' along with their" parents,, have a. major voice Jn, the 
determination pf their learning expeciepces; and-that^students 
ajsp have opportunitie;>,' Where possible, to be invaived in " 
• the' selection of 'their teachers. . . y 

Recommendation 15 .^ The Task Force recommends that all .students be 
given more opportunities to assist in designing inaependent 
study programs; th^t such, programs include the widest possible 
rang6 of experienced and activities; that each student pursue 
his particular program at -his own individual -pace; and that ' 
.appropriate credit be given upon satisfactory completioh^bf the 
program as- evaluated and certified by the teachers responsive.. 
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Recommendatioa 16. The Task Force recommends that program offerings 
'in the- Secondary school be available to students without' 
Oegard to grade level and in accordance with their needs and 
interests. * 

Recommendation 17. The Task Force recommends that regulations 
and practices which prohibit youth and adults from taking 

advantage af the program' offerinos at any public educational 
institution be eliminated. 

. • ' . . ' / ■ 

• Realization of this goal would make it possible for secondary school students 
rniif!!?^^''! u^- the, offerings of junior high school or the offerings of a junior 
S .n'.^f ^"3"^ institute. Similarly, realization of this goal would permit 
..nMc.^fi take, advantage of secondary school opportunities. It would not.be 
unusual , ^specially rn situations in which the community school concept is .being 
togetS studentj,and their parents to share certain learning .opportunities 

■ ' ' ' ^ 

Recommendation 18. Jhe Task Force recommends that each secondary 
school conduct surveys to identify individuals in^he com- 
munity whQ have the competency^ time, and interest Tn • 
' serving as ^volunteer tutors or teachers for special subjects-; 
and that studies completed through' such tutelage and indi- 
vidual teaching be accorded full credit upon, satisfactory ■" - 
. completion of the program of study asj evaluated arfd certified 

• ■ by the school . 

^iTch an effort by secondary schools could result in broadening tremendously 
the potential offering of any high school; it could be .of special advantage for 
^}^.J^^^l A f«pt>onal youth; it could .produce de irable relationships between ' 
youth and adulrs in non-institutional settings; and it could provide time for • 
t^^^^^'^s to eijgage in relationshi-ps with students which were more life-. 
-^^•^^ mo/e-impprtant ito both the teacher and the student. 

' r.' . • ' • ' 

Dealing vwith Pregnancy 

Increasingly, the problem of pregnancy has chal'lenged school officials to 
find humane and intellectually sound bases for dealing with this problem. Many 
.s,chool systems throughout North Caro.lina,' in spite of state regulations to the 
'f^^^JV-' ^°^SlJ. school attendance at certain stages of pregnancy, on the basis 
that this condition in youth is distracting to fell.ow- students. Other, schools 
have-ell mi nated rules ^ch exclude pregnant g-ifPfTfrom attendance, primarily 
S^nH^^^'f'! rpuits_.o#^nrman sexuality are normal and that high school . 

students. are sufficiently mature to "cope with this situation. - 

- Recofnmendation.l9. The Task Force recoinme^that the State 
Agency give leadership to local administrative units in 
, <. eliminating regulations which excliide pregnant girls from 
' . schools. , ' 
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Co-Curricu!ar Experiences • ' \ • 

. - r ^ A 

Youth needs a variety of ^nter-relat^on:^h^ps with their peeps thrpugh which 
they can mature socially, learn to work cooperatively, establish their own perfor- 
mance goals, plan and provide services for their communities, create and practice 
a system Qf values, pursue special interests not within the curricula, and motlvat 
their peers, to acquire a sense of pride in accompli shmisnt. 

In numerous cases, the chief motivation for succeeding in school comes from' 
participating in non-course related projects, through .wiiich students .are able.^to \ 
establish roots and acquire a,. sense of belonging which they have not attained 
through their, regulacly scheduled classes. In addition, through such infofinal 
experiences, even the most cynical students often develop a s?nse. of trust in 
^their aduTt clutj ddvisprs and^Sq^k out and become receptive to needed counseling, 
^The Task Force strongly bel i eves that ,1 earning, to live and work together for the 
benefit of ma.ikind is ul timatelypmore important than learning a body of isolate^ 
facts;' therefore, it endor .es a* change in the concept of extra-curricular 
activities. As a matter of fact, it is felt that they should be regarded 4s 
' part of the total curriculum, - 

Recoimiendation 20, The Task Force recommends that time beTprovided ^. 
during the school day for service and academic clubs, and for | 
' special interest -groups; that adults be selected as advisors; 
that enough such groups be available so that no interested 
student wi^l bo. excludes froro membership in the group of 
his choice; andf that credit be given when appropriate. 



Action- Learning Programs . ^ 

Actqon-learning place's students in direct contact with social problems 
and offers them opportunities to "assist in their resolution. Almost all 
contmg§|i ties have problems or needs which cap be addressed by youth. The school 
itself can b^ome_ a, .coordinator of concerns and a spunding board for the com- 
munUy, It can act as a manager of conwuni ty. resourc^es. If a community needs 
more childrcare assistants, students can be trained as child-care specialists 
on-the-job, and receive credit for their woir^L Similarly, the same concept 
is applicable for .undermanned industry or service occupations, for overcrowded 
and understaffed hospitals, for ecology clean-up and re-cycling programs, for 
public interest newspaper reporting, for visits to older community citizens, 
for prenatal counseling, for home visits to families on social-work caseloads, 
as musicians in local orchestras, as teachers for younger xhildren, and as * 
assistants to their peers who^need^special help. Possibilities are limited 
only by the imaginatipn and by the degree' of openness among those who work 
with youth. What is learned is immediately reinforced because the learner 
sees evidence. of the effects of his individual actions. 

It is the responsibility of the school for organizing, implementing, and 
evaluating an action-learning program. Such a program should be carefully 
coordinated wrth the academic program; should permit students, witli proper 
guidance, to determine goals; should permit students to determine how much time 
they spend in. the program; and shoul 1 guide students in their appraisal of their 
own progress. * " 

FTy using the talents. of students who choose to fulfil] course or attendance 
requirements in work experiences and public servjce, cormunities might begin 
to set and reach realistic goals in total commu|iity responsibility, 

• » 
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Recommendation 2] .^ The Task Force recommends that opportunities 
be made/ available for students to engage in action-learning 
programs— programs designed to involve student volunteers 
in the activities of social service agencies; and that 
appropriate credit be awarded for such participation • 
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Collaborative Arrangements Between Schools and OthetPublic Agencies for Youth 

Throughout this report, the Task Froce on Secondary Education has emphasized 
that responsibilities for the care, education, and well-being of youth must be 
a community responsibility rather than a duty of certain segments of the public, 
such as parents and/or the schools- Members of the Task Force , realize that com- 
munity responsibility for children and youth is a relatively new concept in the 
United States, although it has been [yf^acticed in gther societies for generations. 
The Task Force believes that the single agency, the public schools, which has 
been mandated by law to provide services for all youth must take the leadersliip 
ir> coordinating, perhaps in consolidating, community resources for youth in order 
to guarantee meahingfull opportunities for productive, creative, and healthful 
* citizenship. 

Recommendation 22 . The Task Force recoo^ends that each local 



board of education take the leadershipin consolidating 
and coordinating local resources for youth; that surveys 
be conducted to determine what services' and programs, 
public or private, are available to assist youth, that 
dialogue be established in these" services and programs 
to determine points of cormion concern; that local mecha- 
nisms be established to assist in the best utilization 
of all services and programs; and that each locaKboard 
of education employ a coordinator" of volunteer services. 



At; the secondary school level in North Carolina programs for exceptional 
students are virtually non-existent. Exceptionalities which are not being provided 
for adequately include the retarded, the gifted, the emotionally disturbed, as 
well as others. Yet, a recent court suit mandated that aV|_ public schools 
provide ^apprapri ate educational programs for all students; and that the exclusion 
of. students because of any physical, intellectual, or emotional condition is 
illegal] A census is now underway in NortK Carolina to determine the exact 
number of students in each category of exceptionality. 

Recoirynendation 23 . The Task Force recoimiends that priority be 
given immediately to the identification, diagnosis, and 



trreatment of every exceptional student in North Carolina; 
that this effort be cooperatively carried out by local and 
state school officials, other local and state governmental 
agencies, private civic and cultural groups, and citizens 
in general; and that planning and coordination for this 
overall program be provided by the State Agency. 



Secondary School Programs for the Exceptional Student 
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Since more than eight million dollars was appropriated by the 1974 
Legislature for exceptional children, it is expected that provisions for 
improving education for these studeffts will be strengthened in the near future 
with the employment of additional personnel, the development oT demonstration 
centers; the addition of instructional materials in local administrative um'ts; 
and the coordination of state and local activities,, / 

Recommendation 24 . The Task Force recommends that the^State 
Agency seek funds from the General Assembly to provide 
appropriate secondary school programs for all students, 
regardless of handicapping conditions or other forms of / 
exceptionality; and, that such funds be allocated to l^dal 
school districts on the basis of an accurate state-wide 
census of such students. / 

R ecommendation 25 . The Task Force reconmends that tha secondary 
program of studies for severely handicapped students be 
closely coordinated with sheltered wonkshop programs-; 
that business and industry ^be involved; and that every 
student, to the degree possible, leave the public school 
as a functioning, well-adjusted, secure person. 

Advanced Placement f \ 

It is tne task of public education to offer programs for all students based 
on each individual's ability, interest, and potential. Currently, schools are 
under attack and accused of lowering academic standards. Because of traditionalj 
and unstimulatin^ course work, many gifted and talented students leoiye the 

public high schools early as dropouts, enier private schools, or seek early \ 

admission into college. Advanced placement, a program widely recognized by ^ 
colleges and universities, permits students to pursue college-level courses 
while in high school, and receive credit both in high school and at college, 

thereby realizing a financial saving along with other advantages. \ 

Only six percent of North Carolina high schools have advanced placement , 

courses, yet it has been shown that schools offering advanced placemeitt have a \ 

greater holding power for their students than do other schools. The existence ^ 
of such courses prevents much of the apathy experienced by many ^capable students. 

^ * ' " I 

* • Recommendation 26 . The Task Force recommends ^that all school j 

/ units irf North Carol inji be encouraged to Implement " ; 

advanced placement courses to help meet the needs of \ 

gifted and talented students; and that leadership in ' j 

^ developing such programs receive priority from the j 

State Agency. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i 
i 

The Value of Work Experiences 

The Task Force is convinced that the value of work, as well as excellence \ 
in v/ork, needs to be reasserted in^today's society. Ho^k in itself needs to ' 
■begome an avenue for continuing education, a source of pride, ind a means of 
- personal development and renewal Recent studies have shown that as many as ^ 

r . ■ . • V, 
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90 percent of all Americans are dissatisfied with the work which they do. . 
Major changes need to be brought about in our educational and economic systems 
to reinstate the 14 to 38-year olds into society's productive work force. 

^ Memb'ers feel that work experience" is vital 'to the full education of North 
Carolina youth, and that the opportunity to sample the ingredients of a variety 
of .c^ccupations, in realistic situations, is necessary if the dignity of work 
is to be restored in America. Work experience should'be on,.pi full or part-time 
basis, with thfe .school continuing to have contact--of a counseling nature— with * 
the student. The student should be counted as being in attendance. in school 
so long as he is fulfilling time'and attendance requirements at work, and is 
maintaining necessary contacts with the school. ' , 

Reconmendation 27 . The Task Force, recojnmends that .each schdol' ' 
system m North Carolina condOct a survey of business, 
industry, and professions to determine those willing to 
accept 'high school students, in work experience programs; 
^ that work experiences be cooperatively planned; that they 
be encouraged for all students; and that fu-1'1 high .school" . 
credi-t given for silch experience within guidelines . ' . 
established by the local board of education and as evaluated 
and certified by teachers 'responsible. , .- 

If schools decide to place students in jobs within the community, dialogue, 
of necessity, will be necessarily beforehand, not only with business personnel, who 
are beginning tq be critical of the quality of education provided by the public, 
schools, but also with any other communi ty. personnel . By making business a 
partner in the education of youth, schools can begin to cquiiteract this situation. 

The crisis of competence, which characterizes all advanced industrral 
spcieties is keenly sensed by many adolescents. They are constantly aware th^ 
mediocrity, incompetence, and indifference permeate much of the society of which 
they are a part. Pride, in excellence is too often the exception, not only in 
sec9ndary schools and colleges, but also among the professions and in our shops 
and factories. A society which values excellence will give its youth incentives 
for daring and for 'conq^uering; whereas, a society which rewards conformity, 
stifles initiative, and accepts less than one's best will breed a generation ^ 
indifferent to quality in work as well as quality in living. 

Recommendation 28 . The Task Force recommends that state and 
.local educational leadership continue to undertake efforts 
to upgrade all vocational education programs; and that 
all secondary students be actively encouraged to take 
vocational, as well as academic courses. .. _ * 

Reliable estimates indicate that by 1985 seventy-five percent of present 
occupations will be non-existent, in view of continuing radical changes in 
technology. Moreover, it is estimated that the youth of today will engage in 
at least six different type? of employment during their working years. Such 
realities as these demand a reappraisal of all education, especially that aspect 
which so long has insisted that preparation for one job is sufficient. The 
growing demand for continuing or life-long education somehow must be reflected 
in the school's approach to student self-fulfillment. Particularly, skills 
taught must be general enough tha}: they will allow for maximum ability in a 
number of areas. The degree to which the humanities have a place in the overall 
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development of youth also needs reappraisal. Learning to live and learning to 
make a living, in the opinion Of the Task Force, should be a single. all -pervading 
concept with two aspects, each completely worthy of emphasis in the learning 
experiences of youth • . • , 

The results of the 1973 Gallup Ppll on. Attitudes of the American Public 
on Education indicate that "the public has responded favorably to proposals that 
students be permitted to spend their^school time outside the school learning what 
they can from local business or industry and fitting themselves for jobs in the 

community following high school graduation " Nine persons out of ten in all 

major groups sampled supported this idea» Over 60 percent of the public also 
supported adoption of alternative schools "for students who are not interested' 
fn or are bored with, the usual kinds of education." North Carolina, it seems, 
needs to test alternatives for youth--in our homes,. In our schools, and in our 
coimiunities. / . ' - 

The Task Force agrees that occupational and vocational education--including 
the development of manual skil ls--should be offered Xo students, not in isolation 
but as an integral part of a more comprehensive program that is well integrated 
with a desirable emphasis on the humanities--on feelings, attitudes, and 
appreciations. For instance, a prospective carpenter should be exposed to the 
cost of building materials, the effects of housing patterns on neighborhood 
life, and major developments. in the building trade, along with effective emphases 
on the libera] arts. A prospective physician should be led to consider the moral 
implications of medical discoveries, the humane elements of quality medical care, 
the social and economic consequences of national health insurance, along with 
effective emphases on the liberal arts. , . ^ 

^ Recommendation 29 . The Task Force recommends that afternoon 

and' night programs be offered for high school students 
in every community where the demand for such programs 
makes it feasible to operate them; and that the' usual 
sources of support funds be available to finance such 

¥ programs. 



Materials for Learning 

libbers of the Task Force view the world as the learning laboratory for 
secondary school students. Therefore, any experience, tool, resource person, 
form of communication^-indeed, anything has the potentiality of becoming a 
learning aid. It is felt that current librarians need to become learning, 
resource specialists, who are knowledgeable about all sorts of human and material 
learning resources and who have the time and skills tp transmit this information 
to students and teachers. 

The Task Force also recognizes that certain .basic resources must be avail- 
able to students in schools themselves, and that flexibility in the management 
of these resources is essential. 

Recommendation 30 . .The Task Force recommends that thrpugh pre- 
service and in-service education, all librarians in the 
Staters secondary schools be assisted in becoming learning 
'resource specialists; and that the materials for learning 
be extended to incorporate resource people, institutions. 
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businesses-, in the community, all forms of visual and aural 
communicative devices and materials, as well as printed , • 
materials. . 

Recommendation 31 . The Task Force recommends thc^t more para- 
'\ professionals be utilized in the field of media; that such 

personnel be trained skillfully; and that placement of 
- such personnel tend to guarantee maximum assistance to 
teachers and/ students. 

Many teachers do not have the opportunity to examine" instructional materials; 
for example, samples of state-adopted books and many other materials are not 
readily available for examination. The Task Force is of the opinion that students 
and faculty in each school should hav6 responsibility for identifying and select- 
ing appropf-iate instructional materials suitable for the school's pr.ogram. 
Teachers should have the opportunity to participate in determining the general " 
areas of expenditures for instructional materials as well as specific items to 
be purchased. Only through local decision-making regarding materials selection ° 
can curricula be flexible enough to meet diverse student needs'. 

Recommendation 32 . The Task Force rgcommends thai the St^te 
Textbook Commission be expanded to include more repre- 
/ sentation, of teachers at various levels and in various 

fields; that the definition of eligible boo1<s be ex- 
panded to include instructional materials; and that local 
^ administrative units be assisted in developing more .skill 
in the selection and deployment of such materials, 

Need for Altering Marl<ing''Practices 

Marking or reporting systems, especial]y at the high school level, tend- to 
accentuate that which is negative in the total program: memorization and 
^ regurgitation of. fActSA teacher appraisal in terms of identical standards for 
all students; non-involvement of students and parents; the absence of oppor- 
tunities for constructive suggestions for student improvement; and the lack 
of opportunity for utilizing evaluation and self-evaluation as teaching- 
learning devices. Findings of research indicate that students who participate 
in the evaluation process achieve academically and in the areas of critical 
thinking, decision-making, and problem solvfng to a degree greater than students. ^ 
who are'subj&ct only to teacher evaluation. 

For the most part, high school marking practices accomplish few of the 
objectives attributed to their use; and seldom do they spell out meaningful 
evaluation in terms of the school's avowed philosophy. ' In most instances, they 
are outmoded, sterile, and non-meaning.'Ll in terms'" of such values as personality 
development, ability to think and make decisions; and in skills in inter- 
personal relationships. Averaging daily grades and examination^ scores, the sole 
approach to evaluation in many schools, neglects the great need for appraising 
personal development in attitudes, feelings, and other human values. 

It is no_t assumed that any single evaluation instrument will be satisfactory 
for all high schools; nevertheless, if evaluation is seriously studied by those 
concerned with the education of adolescents, reform in current, practices will 
likely result. Research in this area suggests that .all evaluation should be done 
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in terms of purposes and specif ix objectiyesv; that students, teachers, parents, 
and other commurvity representatives should have a voice in the evaluation proce- 
dure; that areas other than that of^subject matter should be appraised; and that 
progress reports should reflect what has been done, why it was attempted, and the 
degree to which it was satisfactoVily accomplished. 

Certainly, no singly symbol can convey such a spectrum of significant 
information. So, no matter what paper sj'm'bols or comments are made in the progress 
report, it is increasingly clear that parents, teachers, and students need to 
schedule face-to- face conferences as a means of supplemetj^ting any formal type of 
marking. Admittedly, such conferences are time-consuming;^ moreover, they demand 
patience, intelligent planning, and a large degree of perc^^tiveness. The inter- 
action involved in such conferences is likely to produce mor^ valuable results 
for all those^,invol ved than almost any other single effort which the school might 
support. Records should be kept of these conferences for furtner use by teachers, 
parents, and/or students. \ 

Though the State should take the initiative in the reform o^l^ eva.luation, . 
it is primarily the responsibility of local communities to study this problem 
.carefully and in depth, realizing, that in this sensitive area drastic changes 
cannot be effected immediately. The real difficulty in altering mark^ing systems 
should not be a deterrent in continuing search for more meaningful practices. 

Recommendation 33 , The Task Force recommends that current metJiods 
of evaluating, student progress at the secondary level be 
reappraised by administrators, teacher's, students, parents, 
and representatives of, the college and business community; 
and that leadership be assumed by the State Agency to assist 
schools in developing locally appropriate systems. 

*^ 

The Need for Leadership Teams 

^ In the contemporary comprehensive high school, where knowledge, methods, 

and materials are continuously expanding, the principal cannot be expected to 
assume the only leadership role necessitated by such growth. Nor is it advan- 
tageous that faculty members be denied the opportunity to develop in leadership 
roles. Rotating chairmen, who are appointed by the principal, or elected by 
the departments, and serving as curriculum coordinators within the school, 
should meet regularly to discuss the characteristics of their individual schools 
and suggest ways of making th.em more, effective through identification of needs ^ 
policies, currj^cular changes, instructional materials, personnel, teacher loads, 
master schedules, and budget-making. ' * I 

Department chairmen should be given the opportunity to participate in | 
staff -development workshops and encouraged to be active .in the professional 
organizations of their disciplines. In serving as realistic leaders rather thdn 
mere mouthpieces, they should be allowed to become the principal's most effective 
emissaries and decision-makers for the instructional programs within their 
departments. • 

Recommendation 34 . The Task Force recommends that the principal in 
each school be responsible for organizing an instructional 
leadership team, consisting of department chairmen; that 
specific roles be identified for these teachers; and that released 
time and additional compensation be provicled for them. 
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^Conclusions x 

\ ^ ' * 

Intelligent evaluation of curricular revision must grow from valid measure- 
ments of the degree to whibh students are achieving stated goals and objectives 
m North Carolina, there is^bundant evidence that the secondary schools are 
not fulfilling their obligations to youth and to society to the degree that is 
pbssib)€. Witness, for example, the dropout rate; unnecessary absenteeism; 

^ rejects for the Armed Services oq the basis of low entrance examination scores; 
those who are unprepared for additional education; those who are ill-prepared 
for employment; those with inadequate concepts of individual Responsibility, 

' conmunity service, and interpersonal . relationship; along with other verifiable ' 
reasons. " i 

• u 4. f^^^'^ knowing should be constantly reassessed not only in terms of 

the total curriculum and the needs of society, but more especially in terms of 
individual personal meaning. . Though a simple truism, all 'activities in and out 
of class should have meaning for students; and since students are so varied, 
the curriculum, of necessity, needs to bedome increasingly diversified. It is 
likely that; course offerings will increase; that they will become mojje and more 
relevant; that time requirements for courses will become more flexible; that the 
Carnegie unit will be seriously reappraised in terms of its actual usefulness; 
and that requirements for graduation.^will be modified in terms .of increased 
student competencies, understanding, and reajiiness to accept adult responsi- 
bilities,., ' • 

The Task Force believes t;hat more of a student's learning experiences, must 
be ou-tside^ the classroom, with rommunity agencies, organizations, and businesses 
sharing in the opportunity and obligation for .assisting youth in their quest for 
self-fulfillment. The evidence continues to grow supporting the validity of 
student involvement in curricular planning and development. 

The Task Force is convinced that specified solid subjects for all students 
should be modified. The need for additional flexibility in the choice of subject 
matter and other learning experiences must Jbe recognized and implemented. As 
long as forty years ago this concept was validated by the Eight Year Study. 
In their thought-provoking book. Teaching As a Subversive Activity. , Postman 
and Weingartner indicate that a large pe»'centage-of the areas in which students 
should be competent and have security are not to be found in high school curricula. 
\ . Any serious attempt to evaluate what's worth knowing should be a cooperative 
afrair, enlisting the best ideas of administrators, teachers, parents, students, 
members of the business community, other lay citizens; as well as consultants 
familiar with the rapidly changing world, the characteristics of adolescents, 
and the manner in which learning \best takes place. 

The Task Force is committ.2d to the concept that the high schools of North 
Carolina must approach curricular content, methodology, and evaluation in tprms 
of what Is appropriate for individuals who are maturing in the last quarter of ■ 
the twentieth centuryl ^ ' ' ' , 
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Chapter 8 \ 

Youth and Adults Learning Together . 

■ ■ . \- •• ^ ' ■ 

The Changing Role of the Teacher ' \ . 

Commitment to individualized self-realization among sfcude^ demands 
teachers, certiffed or otherwise^^rt-time or full-time, who first of all, 
are not only dispensers of infofmatfon , but also diagnosticians and. 
facilitators of learning; teachers who are helpers, consultants, leaders, ex- 
pediters, coordinators, planners, questioners, catalyzers, stimulato"K;s , and 
counselors. Listening to information through classroom lectures is nQt. the 
only way to learn. Overemphasis on this type of teaching too often haS, led to 
alienation and depersonalization. Moreover, the findings of research haA^e 
'^l^^^'Jiy demonstrated the advisability of using a vari'ety of teaching techniques 
for maximum productivity. \ 

As a facilitator of learninci, the major responsibility of the teacher \s 
the self-directed growth of individuals in the classroom and away from the ■ 
classroom. Much of this facilitation depends upon a climate for learning, a 
climate in which intellectual curiosity abounds. The chief responsibility for"- 
Creating this climate is undeniably that of the teacher.. 

Teaching, no matter hpw superior in its emphasis on the accretion of 

- knowledge, too often has become sterile.' Know-how without the liberating 
quality of the humanities and humanness has left- too many teachers in the pro- 
fession who are prisoners of worn-but techniques, modern devices, and things that 
plug into walls. Cold analysis. without the ingratiating characteristics of 
synthesis can rob the teaching professijDn of its humanity. 

If teaching is to affect human values, it must be re-examined and drastically 
modified. This re-examination along with recommendations which will follow, is 
the major thrust of the TaS1<-- Force on Secondary Education. Overpowering interest 
in neatly described, compartmentalized courses; concern for institutional 
hierarchies; disdain for meaningful interdisciplinary activities; unbalanced 

- emphasis \)rt preparation for college; specialization, sometimp.s in trivia, re- 
sulting in teaching which too often has become, trivial —these and similar concerns 
have all but elimiriated genuine enthusiasm in human teaching for human learning. " 
Tightly patterned curricul.a,; fragmentation; im-ersonai contacts through formal 
lectures, examinations, and grades; rigidity in schedules; authoritarian atti- 
tudes; and deadening anonymity have depersonalized and dehumanized the learning 
process in many schools to the point that loss of identity has made a mockery of 
truth-seeking and truth-finding. 

• * • 

When planning includes students and when learning experiences in and out of 
.school have meaning; when students grow to respect themselves and their potenti- 
.alities; when teachers are aware of the learning' style of each student; when 
encouragement is abundant; and when freedom to exercise one's j:reativity is' 
present--then it is that rigidity, conformity, sterility, and mediocrity Vcffish; 
then it is that learning is characterized by ecstasy and continuing product rvh'ty. ' 

When- teachers learn to think more habitually in terms of the positive; 
when somehow it is natural to think in terms of student potential instead of 



student deficiencies and inabilities, then it is that student potential will 
inore nearly be released; then it is that teaching and learning may truly be- . 
come synonymous. 

As teachers try to be real people, they must lea'^n to prize the learnerll^ 
his feelings, his opinions, his person. It is caring for the learner that 
counts! It is acceptance! It is the belief that the other person is a some- 
body not a nobody, and that somehow he is trustworthy.. It is mutual respect. 
As students attain status, attainment follows and humanness flourishes. In 
this atmosphere, so conducive to learning, learning itself becomes life. 
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Humanizing education demands that teachers be freed from the shackles 
that so easily can make them slaves--adherence to rigid routine, pressures 
to measure up to unreal standards, unwarranted criti^sm, and non-inclusion 
in the making of decisions. If teachers are to be human beings, if their 
human qualities are to shine through in all their dealings witn other humaji 
beings, they must be encouraged and supported by the profession and by the lay 
community. Teachers, too''', must be somebody! 

As improvements in secondary education are envisioned for North Carolina, 
continuing stress must be focused on developing those characteristics and those 
strengths in teacher^ which are harmonious with changing objectives and with 
the best information available relative to the attainment of these objectives. 

, ; . - 

Teaching as an Art * ' 

The teaching-learning process has developed into a complex science, with . 
many advances in what we know about child growth and development, the learning 
process, ard human responses; yet, thre art of teaching remains simple and intir 
' mate--the teacher communicating his concern for the child directly, demonstrating 
that he cares, placing the child's needs and interests first, and offering 
himself as a friend, a counselor, and a guide. The child, of course, responds 
in some manner to his complex environment; jiis response, however, is likely to 
be to the degree that he accepts and trusts and understands the teacher,' and 
believes in the motives of tjje teacher. 

Evaluation of Teaching as a Profession 

Teaching as a profess ioli has evolved from a part-time, volunteei;; role 
performed* by. ministers and, ladies of the community to a highly structured \ 
bureaucracy with requirements for entrance, certification, and tenure. With 
the, coming of stanclards and the professional ization of teaching, each of which 
has contributed much to the improvement of secondary education, a tendency to 
exclude many citizens who might make profound contribuT^tons to students has also 
, developed. The Task Force believes that tlie staffing structure within the 
r secondary school should be liberalized to the extent that the community, ,the 
business sector, and the public §t large might become part of the teaching- 
, learning community. It is bel ieyed'^that any qualified person (not to be con- 
fused with certified)— adult, student, regular teacher, or a person from the 
community—should be allowed to work with young people ij\ the school. The major 
acceptable qualities are an understanding of youth, an affinity for youth, and 
a knowledge of the subject cr topic in whicn students are to participate. 

^ - \ ut : z : I - 



School systems should have options ayailable to them in the area af ^ 
staffing that'are ijow restricted by law, regulation, or trad ittorr. ' The 
Task Force believes that* instructional staffs need not be totai% com-. 
P9sed of certifi-ed personnel. Professional preparation should be 
mandated, however,, for positions in which professional educational services 
ar« required. Schools should be organized s"a that they can make use of all 
kinds of teaching personnel: part-time teachers, as well 'as specialists 
and other rasourcfr personnel from the conmunity., • Students,. fn many situar 
tions, are capable of performing valuable instructional services. 

If the teaching-learning ejivi ronmehy i s to become" community centered, 
the roles of administrators and teacherf must become leadership positions 
for 'creating and ma«jntaining such an environment. The role of the school, 
and therefore the role of those who are employed to work w'iV.h students, • 
needs to b6 that of guiding learning exp^Hences rather than that of merely 
transmitting stibject-matter information ve/t>ally. In this sense, utiliza- 
tion of the whole community as a learning* center has been 'emphasized. 
While, It IS an oversimplification to suggest that' resources, are wasted wh^n 
professional personnel are einployed to conduct non-professional duties, the 
concept of the "closed shop" witMn the school tendi to perpetuate such- ' . 
conditions. ' 

- . • s / » - 

The effectiveness of the educational program js directly proportional 
to the quality o'f the total instructional and support personnel. As the key, 
agent for change and improvement in the school, the principal is responsible 
for creating a climate conducive to creativity and affirmative action. He 
must be the cooperative leader of a team rather than the traditional authority 
figure. He must know how to delegate responsibility, after he has skillfully 
planned for organizational effectiveness, flexibly. scheduling, use of 
facilities, and for resources which permit '>broad participation. 

Personnel Allocation and Use - - ] " y 

The Task Force feels that significant modifications are requif^ed in the 
areas af personnel anocation and (jse; 'preparatory programs' for professional, 
.^non-professional, and volun^ieer personnel; in-service and re-training programs 
for all school -related personnel ; and in ffie evaluation of work pe^formance- 
on the part of educational personnel. The members feel that the followina 
recommendations are essential to make possible the .foregoing suggestions for 
program modifications to meet the needs of youth: 

Recommendation 35 > The Task Force recopnends that the State 

Agency seek legislation which would eliminate the pre"- 

sent system of categorical allotment of teachers and 

other professionals to local boards of education. . 

■« * , 

Recommendation 36 . "[he Task fbrce recommends','' in order to 

-effect ^ smooth traij^ition from the," present system of per- 
sonnel allocation to a v,4n system}" that 'i^limitetf number 
of s'chool districts participate in pilot programs util-' " 
izing locally determined staffing patte^ns; aifd tliat 
funds for staff personnel be allocated on a formula to 'be ' 



deterrained by a committee representing school board 
•members, the local school tfdministrafor, and repre- 
sentativrs of the Statue Agency, 

, Obviously, such pilot programs should be carefully evaluated to deter- 
mine ways for eliminating problem areas before any new program is made 
available to all school districts. 

Recommendation 37 . The Task Force recommends that local 
- boards of . education, within guideT-ines which they 
establish, allocate sp'ecial funds to sach pilot 
secondary school with which to employ necessary ^ 
^ staff personnel in addition to those cilready em- 
ployed by local boards; and t^hat committees com|3osed 
of teachers, students, "parents, and ttie principal of 
each pilot school be involved in the cooperative de- 
termination of crHeria for emp-loying, evaluating, 
and re-employing personnel . 



Teacher Preparation and Certification * ^ ^ 

,1 The Task Force, in its discussions internaljy and with consultants, 
. voiced many concerns regarding initial teacHar preparation an^ .existing 
cer*tif ication processes* There is strong feeling among the membership 
that teacher education is. not yet responding as it might to the need for 
expanding the role of secondary schools and for orienting prospective 
teachers to new teacher- student-adult relationships needed in secondary 
education. Preparation programs and certification requirements often ^ 
• result in ^being protective' devices, for. professionals rather than a well- 
coordinated .effort to secure competent "adults to work with youth. 

Primary nipha^es in undergraduate and graduate preparation of 
secondary teachers is heavily oriented toward subject matter to t)e taught 
rather than on the humfin being to be taught. A. vicious cycle contihues 
to be promulgated as the university professor teaches hi$ "discipline" 
^to prospective teachers, vvho, in turn, teach their "discipline" to youth, 
^nd, all. too frequently, the understandings of the interrelationships 
of fields of knowledge, the realities of the knowledge explosion, and the 
knowledge about adolescents are inadequate* Fortunately, this situation 
is Improving, a fact which is obvious among many teachers who have 
recently entered the tezchin^ profession. - - 

The Task Force, does not minimize the -importance of a teacher's ^ 
knowing about .that, which he is teaching. The members feel strongly, 
however, that rdlege and university faculty members who are involved irl 
the initial preparation of teachers should impart to prospective teachers 
an awareness of the responsibilities of public secondary schools i^ a v 
rapidly changing world; comprehensive information about youth, their 
current needs,' and their likely needs in the future; and an acquaintance 
with the continuing developments within their respective subject areas. 
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Recomendation 38 . The Task force recommends that all 
" cQllege and university faculty who ara involved .in ^ 
the preparation of teachers be required to ipend a 
reasonable amount of iime at regular intervals ip 
^ the secondary school s--serving in clinical capacf- 
^ ^ ties, ^in teaching, in working with teachers ^and 

administrators-, and in renewing their ov(n . 
I ejcpertise* ^ ^""^'^^ 

Recotranendation 39 > The Task Force recommends that a . , 
. limited fiumber of school systems- be encouraged to 

form consortia, including a univ.ersity, one or more 
* technical institutes and/pr community colleges; 

that together these irfstitutions develop a more ' £^ 
effective", responsive, personnel preparation' program; 
that funding be provided cooperatively by the State 
J Agency and .the Board of Governors; and that the ^ * 
'divisions of'^Teacher Education arid Research evaluate 
'the program carefully.' . ' ' 

Recommendation 40 . The Task Force recommends that before 
becoming certified, a prospective teacher should ] 
. receive a college degree and experience the minimum 
of a- successful one school year teaching intern ' * 
program with pay; that -when determined qualified by 
the lopal uni t,' s^bjetTTto review and conci'rrence 
. by the training institution, the prospective teacher 
' ' might then be^ certified; and that the intern program 
may not be restricted to one school year nor exceed 
a maximum af two school yea>^s/ • 

Emphasis should be placed on teacher,. preparation institutions' pro 
\iding prospective teachers w.ith a variety of teaching-J earning options 
including opportunities as freshmen an^/or as sophomores to perform 
in-school activities such as those of aides or tutors. 

Recommendation 41 : The Task Force recommends^ that re- 
quirements for teachers in special skilli areas,- 
such as avocational and vocational areas (not - 
requiring a college degree), be determined by iocal 
boards of education with final approval by the 
State Agency; that certification be based upon a 
minimum of ci one-year successful internship, as ' , 
determined by the local administrative unit and the 
State Agency; and^that employment practices permit 
varying lejigths of contracted time. 



Staff Development 

Members of the Task Force believe that a widespread staff develop- 
ment program is necessary in order to improve , skills, broaden the under 
standing of youtfi, atjid understand the purposes of school s» The school 
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admiaistrator, it is. felt, must be the primary facilitator of creative 
learning experience for youth. He must be a specialist in coordinating 
total community resources, and in interpreting youth characteristics and 
need§ to 'the school staff and to the community. He must be an .ef-fective 
manager o-f money, an understanding leader of people, and a well-informed 
^ person in 'the area of learning resources, 

*^ 

. R6commend.ation.42 . The Task Force 'recommends that the 

' State Agency develop, in cooperation with college ^ ^• 

and university departments of education and local 
school systems, a statewide, leadership development 
project; that such a project make full use of 
clinical and community 'opportunities; and that 
....^tjdents, teachers, school board members, 
businessmen, as well as school principals, be 
involved in the project. ^ 

• 

V Differentia\.ed staffing is" an old idea that seems new because many, 
peopt^ f^e. never -heard of n't. it refers to a process by which a 
teacher's work is assigned according to his ability. If differentiated 
staffing is to occur in the secondary schools, major attention must be 
given to the training and retraining of -school personnel. 

Traditional .training programs in which each candidate passes through 
academic courses^ professional courses, and student teaching must bo 
changed. First of all, staffing patterns should provide for internship 
prior to certification. Secondly, the need for paraprofessionals, interns, 
helping- teachers, and special ists. will provide opportunities for many kinds 
of personnel not now produced through current prep ^ration programs. Much 
of the professional preparation of teachers should be done withir the 
schools and commilftities under practical conditions; nevertheless, teachers 
and clinicians from the training institution^ must be actively involved , 
in the process, not only on campuses ^jt in t^e communities themselves. 
-Technical institutes, private businesses, and governmental agencies might 
provide excellent training possibilities for paraprofessionals and .certain 
specialty personnel for the schools. Staffing the modern seconclary school 
musfinclude provisions for continuous training and upgrading of the entire 
* staff • A serious flaw in the past has Jbeen the isolation of in-service, 
training ^rom the ongoing operations of the school and the pre-service 
training programs. If pr6-service and continuous in-servicd upgrading are 
ro be effective, a marriage of the two within the normal operation of the 

school must occur. ^ - " ' - \ 

J* 

' Recommendation 43 . The Task Force recommends that the State 
Agency furnish leadership for a consortia (including 
' school systems, "one or more colleges or universities, 
one or more technical institute*:, private agencies, and 
public agencies) in developing a ^nnpetenecy based train- 
ing program for staffing each of the model schools. 



Conclusion 

. The Task Force is convinced that teachers should be highly competent 
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in their knowledge of subject matter, the youth whom they teach, the 
world in which they ^ive, and the conditions under which learning 
best takes place* In addition, members believe that effective on-going 
programs for teacher improvement should ^be the cooperative responsibil- 
ity of teacher preparation institutions,' technical institutes and 
community 'colleges, local administrative units, including personnel, 
organizations, and services wit'hin the larger community," When these 
conditions are met, along with improved compensation, it is likely 
that teachers will become increasingly competent and that 
communities will experience less and less difficulty in attracting ' 
and holding good teachers* ' ^ 




Chapter 9 

Rights and Responsibilities . of Students and Adults 

' f 

Throughout this report two major themes have been emphasized 
repeatedly: the need for planning greater responsibility with students 
for determining the kind of public secondary school experiences they 
want and need; and, the need to shift the major burden of responsi- 
bility for program decision-making from the state to the local level. 
, In the first instance, the Task Force has suggested that a greater 
diversity of educational programs be made^ available to high school 
students, and that they. be permitted to exercise greater prerogatives 
in determining their high school goals and, how they are to be achieved. 
In the second instance, it has been suggested that quality in secondary 
education will be enhanced if local citizens, boards of education, 
parents, and others be given more power to make decisions in the areas 
of program design, utilization of materials, staffing, and use of 
financial resources. 

The Task^Force feels, however, that the issues of governance in 
schools and accountability for program achievements are so important 
- /that a separate section should be devoted to these areas. 

The members of the Task Force believe that the experience of 
exercising respons^ible citizenship, learning to make decisions which 
affect one's own fife and that of others, in itself is the most impor- 
tant contribution which the public schools can make to students and 
the adult constituency. Further, it is be.lieved that the schools must 
begin, to work with high school students as young adults who are ex- 
pected to make adult decisions; until such time, schools must be 
prepared to expecjt non-adult behavior. Effectiveness in decision- 
making is learned'"^through experience, through trial and error, riot 
vicariously. 



Students and School Governance ^* 

Several hundred students were interviewed or responded to question- 
naires of members of the Task Force during April and May, 1974. The 
following statements characterize their comments: 

. Students respect teachers who are demanding of them and who 
v/ill help them stretch their capabilities. 

. Students feel that in classes with undemanding teachers there 
is an absence of learning, 

. Students feel that the lea^t effective teachers are those who 
do not interest or motivate them. 

• < « 

Students are particularly complimentary of teachers who treat 
'the slowest students with^the same respect as the brightest. 
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. students see order in the classroom as related to the opportu- 
nity to learn, and 'they ^resent beijig deprived of this 
opportunity. 

' . Students resent teachers who do not get involved with students, 
who do not care about them. 

i 

• Students want teachers who are impartial and who do not show 
favorites. In this respect, they apply their own strongly 
developed sense of fairness to their teachers. 

In the revealing words of one student "Make school a place 
where students are encouraged to express themselves, a place where 
they can receive some of the love and understanding that they, in fact, 
are not getting at home there is nor e to education than discipli- 
• narian brain-stuffing, ..." 

Members of the Task Force view the present student population as 
being *more submissive to school rules, regulations, and policies than 
many of a few years ago; however, it is felt that the tendency on the 
part of students to accept passively imposed structure is too pro- 
nounced. Members feel jthat schools should accept this curr'ent 
situation as neither complimentary of the school program nor as a 
permanent phenomenon. Student vocalism and activism react in a 
pendularr fashion: as the pendulum swings from acceptance, schools 
may expect increased demands for student involvement in decision- 
making and a recognition of students' basic rights. ^ 

Recommendation 44 . The Task Force recommends that the 
State Agency take the- initiative in assisting each 
school system in developing a statement of a 
students' bill of rights. 

Such a bill^of rights might incorporate, among others, the follow- 
ing concepts: 

•^Freedom of speech, assembly, petition, and appearance are 
constitutional rights of all s^tudents. 

. Students have the right to organize and assemble for discussion 
of critical issues and to demonstrate peacefully. 

. Personal possessions of students and their lockers may be 
searched with permission and in the presence of such 
students . 

, • Students have the right to representation within the school 
when issues or problems arise which relate directly to 
A students. 

. The School is never to be viewed by students, teachers, or 
admingstrators as a sanctuary from the law. 

. students' opinions concerning the scheduling of outside speakers 
for assemblies or forums, even speakers that seem unpopular 
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because of opinions or causes, should be considered. Attendance 
at such programs should be on a valuntary basis. 

. All students must have the right to vote, hold office, and 
participate in extra-curricular activities. This right 
cannot be abridged because of race, sex, creed, religion, 
national origin, beliefs, previous records, grades, or 
marital status • * 

. Students have the right to participate fully in the develop- 
ment of local school rulfes and f^egulations related to 
conduct and disciplinary procedures. 

. Students have the right to appeal through an orderly process. 

Responsibility of Students 

Students endowed with rights, which are enforceable, are expected 
to liv6 up to their obligations! According to the Kettering, Report, 
too often adolescents have been treated as "a privileged caste and . 
their sanctuary v/as vigorously defended bjf their parents, the school, 
and the law. The consequence was failure to learn that in the real 
^ world people pay for what they break. 

"Many people feel that the courts have been overly liberal with . 
student rights and careless about student obligations, but an exami- 
nation of the decisions themselves shows that the judges have worked 
to find a tenable balance. The courts are petitioned, of course, to 
enforce rights rather than obligations, but even when the students are 
the winners, the courts will normally add a balancing phrase. Thus, 
the Supreme Court held in Tinker vs. Pes Moines Independent Community 
School District that students 'are possessed of fundamental rights 
v/hich the State must respect, just sis they themselves must ^^espect 
their obligations to the State'." 

In the same spirit, impetus is growing at the national level 
insisting that parents fulfill their parental duties to their children. 
And, schools, tp the degree possible, are being urged to exert what 
influence they have to improve the performance of parents. 

Within the high school, the first step toward assisting students 
recognize their obligations is to state them, in c''ear, unequiv(j)cal 
language. One of the most satisfactory ways of doing this is to 
develop a^list of student obligations at the building or district 
level by a student-parent-facul ty-ddministrator committee. This code 
should be posted, pub>ished, and^^i^listributed to every student. Oppor- 
tunity for student input into the*^ development of rights and responsi- 
bilities is one of the surest ways to achieve balance in this 
significant area of maturation. 



The Citizenry and Educational Decision-Making 

In spite of growing interest and noticeable concern for secondary 
education, members of the Task Force are convinced that widespread 
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apathy continues to exist among too many responsible citizens* Much 
of the cause for this apathy can be attributed to the limited oppor- 
tunity for decisioft-making relative to important educational issues" 
at the local level. In North Carolina, fiscal policies of the state 
place severe limitations on local decision-making. Since staffing and 
financing procedures are largely, the result of state law / regulation, 
few program mollifications can be determined by local initiative. Nev- 
ertheless, th6 Task Force feels that concerted efforts should be made 
in each local school district to involve^ a greater degree the lay 
citizenry ih .contributing to the solution of important educational 
issues in secondary schools. 

The Governor's Study Comnission in 1968 recommended the develop- 
,ment of a network of citizens advisory councils at the local, regional, 
and state levels. Since such important program modifications are 
necessary at the secondary school level, the Task Force is convinced 
that it is imperative that the impetus for achieving meaningful in- 
volvement of citizens in educational decision-making be renewed/ 

Recommendation 45 . The Tas*k Force recommends that the 

statewide plan for citizen involvement, as outlined ^ 
in the Governor's Study Commission Report of 1968, 
continue to be implemented; that state and local 
lea'dership— lay and professibnal— take the initia- 
tive in" establishing citizens* advisory councils in 
each local school unit; that a major responsibil- 
ity of such c(/uncils be that of considering 
improvements needed in secondary schools; and 
that such recommendations be foYwarded to local 
boards of education. 

Recommendation 46 . The Task Force recommends that news- 
paper surveys be conducted to determine what 
students, parents, and other citizens feel 
should be taught at the secondary level; and 
that, if the schools as they now exist are. 
no,t the best forum for accomplishing what it 
is felt-^they should accomplish, community 
dialogues be set up on the local level to 
examine educatidnal alternatives. 

The most essential part of this recormiendation is that of dialogue. 
Too often, schools call upon parents when students are in trouble, 
when a school bond is being considered, and/or .when there is a crisis 
in the school. At the secondary level, there is limited dialogue 
between teachers and parents, or between the principal and parents. 
Yet parents could become very effective spokesmen for the school, 
if they were given an opportunity to participate in decision-making 
or in testing new programs within the school. 

Recommendation 47 . The Task Force recorrmiends that an 
ongoing political-educational component be estab- 
lished to consider the nature and purpose of 
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secondary schools' in North Carolina; and that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction select 
from this group one -person from each county to : 
apprise legislators of proposed and existing 
programs for adolescents. 

Recommendation 48 . The Task Force recommends that an 
ongoing political -educational task force be estab- 
lished to facilitate dialogue, coordinate activities, 
. and develop and implement plans to carry out programs 
(f mutual benefit to the local community and school 
s>stem. 
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Chapter 10. 

Financing Secondary Education in North Carolina . 

Substantive changes in the secondary schoxjls in North Carolina will 
require parallel changes in the finance^ structure supporting these schools. 
While the Task Force has studied various curricular prog^rams in terms of 
the resources supporting them, no attempt has been made to do a thorough 
study of the vast, complex structure for financing school operations gener- 
ally. .Serious studies have been made in past years, both in. terms of 
specific changes in the financial structure and in the distribution systems 
used to fund particular programs in the. schools. The most recent such 
study dealing with distribution was done by a 'conmittee of superintendents 
appointed^by the State Board of Education in 1972. More detailed studies 
were conducted in 1968, 1959, and 1948.^ All of the^^^ studies stress the 
importance of local^ initiative, flexibility, and equality of funding. 
Program recommendations made by this Task Force would>^e more easily im- 
plemented if the recommendations in these fiscal studies were adopted. 

The North Carolina system of public school finai^ce^as designed to 
revive destitute local systems which had experienced financial bankruptcy 
a result of the depression of 1929. Thi^ system of finance has under- 
gone many changes; but, a system designed to meet the crisis of the 
depression cannot be expected to provide for the emerging demands of the 
twenty-first century. Thus, the system of public school finance in North 
Carolina must be modernized before the secondary schools of this State 
can make the kinds of changes suggested by the Task Force. The present 
system of stat^-level staffing of local high schools is an inherent 
weakness. ^ If our schools are to be responsive to the needs of the 
community and to the growing dimensions of effective education of children 
and youth, local boards, of education must be allowed to staff their 
schools to serve the needs of the students being served. 

The present methods of financing secondary (and elementary) school 
programs prohibit imaginative school programming at the local lev^l. 
Local boards of education, school faculties and staff are limited in what 
they can do by the restrictive controls governing the use of state edu- 
cation funds. And since about 70 cents of every dollar spent in education 
in North Carolina is derived from state sources, the financing plan which 
is in effect continues to have a profound inhibiting effect on productive 
educational programs. Local school units are allowed virtually no freedom 
to util ize "state funds in imaginative, and. perhaps, less expensive ways. 
The system of allocating state funds remove^ in large part the account- 
ability of local boards pf education, administrators, and teachers, for 
program quality. Ineffectiveness atnd lack of creative change can be 
blamed on the "state system," rather than on more accountable local 
officials. 

Fiscal support policies and practices may have greater impact on 
secondary school proyrams than any other single factor. More importantly* 
the possibilities for constructive and creative change in schools are 
controlled .in large part by monetary policies and practices. If secondary 
education in North Carolina is to meet the challenge of educating all 
youth for the life and world that is and will continue to be theirs, the 
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constraints of traditional procedures in state fiscal support must be 
removea^ Ways must be found for more adequate and effective support, 
.Monetary policies must stimulate growth in excellence of educational 
. 'Opportunities rather than stifle 'it. 

Provi^ns for Change 

\he finance system should provide for the following possibilitiesr 

O , allow differentiated staffing on an efficiency level 
based on job requirements ' 

• permit contracting, for instructional services when thus^i ^ 

services can be better and more economically provider? ^ 
by the corporate conmiunity 

• allow a student to make use of community college/technical 

institute campuses, university campuses, and other pub\ic 
andt private agencies while making use of his own high 
school campus 

y 

. provide programs for students with special -needs 
' • permit students to enroll part-time in the high school 

• provide more creative and .dynamic alternate schools 

and programs 

The Task Force realizes that a comprehensive s.econdary educational 

program will require increased investments by the citizens of North 

Cai^olina. The change, however, to a distribution system wherein greater 
flexibility for program funding and accountability results at the 

administrative unit level need not cost more. In fact, if the Task Force's 

recommendations on staffing are implemented, this should result in a 
savings of resources^ ; / ^ ' / 

The Task Force mak^s the following general recommendations, realizing 
that effective planning and study involving local and state agencies must 
occur before specific steps are taken to change the structure: 

Recommendation 49 . The Task Force recommends that money be 
allocated instead of professional staff positions for 
the secondary schools; that this allocation be 
determined by a weighted student-unit which shall be 
based on a reasonable cost level of the type of 
program the student is pursuing, or on a weighted 
instructional-unit based on a reasonable cost level 
for the instructional -unit being provided; and that 
"the State salary schedule be retained as one component 
of either suggestion. ' 




Recommendation 50 . The Ta^k Force recommends tnat all monies 
to school districts be allocated on the basis. lof a 
weighted student-unit which shall be-based on a reason- 
able cost level of the type of program the studv>rit is * 
pursuing, or on a weighted- instructional -unit which 
shall be based on a reasonable cost 'level of the ;■ 
•instructional -unit being provided; and that money be 
allocated for instructional materials ok a weighted 
student-unit basis which shall be based on reasonable 
cost requirements for the type of program pursued by 
the student. 

Recommendation 51 . The Task Force recoirrmends that the State 
Agency initiate a careful study of a plan for equaliz- 
ing, the taxing ability level of each local schooTynit 
so that equal local effort will produce equal dollars 
in each school district. , 

Recommeridation 52 . The Task Force rcicommends , in the 

interest of better community understanding of school , - 
needs and efforts, that an up-to-date system of 
uniform budgeting for local administrative units be 
provided; that local boards of education prepare and 
make available to the public a complete budget show- 
ing details of resources from all sources, as well 
as plans for the" use of all funds; and that such 
budgets contain sufficient information on the expendi- ' 
ture per student so that a citizen will be able to 
understand the financial structure supporting his 
chiild and his school. 

Materials To Be (nciuded 

Before any transition in local financing is considered, the'-State 
Agency should counsel and work with each local education agency. (LEA) 
in implementing the above recommendations. Provision should be made to 
furnish information relative to th^ following questions in a public report 
to be prepared and published locally by each LE^ 

What is the total amount for current expenses vs. capital outlay? 
(Include the following in current expense; administration, instructional 
service, operation of plant, maintenance of plant, fixed charges, auxiliary 
services, textbooks, health clinics, recreation, driver education, and 

other ap; ''opriate items). What constitutes capitrl outlay? How much 

of maintenance is contracted? How much\is done by staff members? 

Are bids sought for equipment and materials viV prices for individual 

items exceed fifty dollars? What percent o.f current expenses is used 

for instructional salaries (teachers, librarians, guidance counselors, 
class-;fi|d principals, suoervisors, vocational personnel^)? For instructional 
supplies ^....'^or textbook purchases?. .. .for other items? jnbiructionai 
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Is there a 'Job description for .each position paid from local funds?..-. 
Is there valid justifiwtion for each position?. .Is there a salary 

schedule for each. .position that is paid locally? Is. there a formula 

for allocating supplements pai'd from local fund;sJ Does the Board have a 

policy that governs decisions relative |;o the establishment of positions' 
paid from local funds? Is there justification for administrative expendi- 
tures at each central office level as compared with administrative expendi- 
tures in individual schools in, the local administrative unit?. ....Is there 
an itemized listing of positions and categories supporting each line item 
in'the budget?.'. . .Are these line items equitably distributed among schools 
and programs'? On what basis? 

• * . 

What percent 'of current budgetary expenses, other than salaries (either 
state allotted or local), is distributed to schools in comparison -with that 

held at the central office? What percent.of budget other than salaries . 

goes for instructional supplies?. .. ..Is each school given a budget breakdown 
of its share of local, state, and federal\funds?» • . • Is there one complete 
budget— local , state, federal —presented in , sufficient detail so that one 
can understand how funds^re being used and what. degree individual 
schools and specific programs are allocated funds?. . ...What regulations are 
provided principals to assure that funds are spent on items for which they 

were designated? Are there similar regulations for expenditure of funds 

at the central office level ? Does the budget reflect local program 

priorities? Does it reflect planning and input from the local Board? 

From principals? From staff members?.. . .And most importantly, from 

the public to whom the schools belong?* 



Other Considerations 

Wh-* the Task Force is interested in the total finance picture, its 
charge was to study secondary education. Jts members support the suggestions 
of the Superintendents* Cofnmittee on Finance, which recommended that 
personnel be allocated in three classifications: one for administrative 
personnel, one for^ instructional and pupil personnel services, and one for 
support personnel. The Task Force, however, goes further arid recommends 
that funds instead of positions be allotted in all three classifications, 
similar to the recommendation of the Superintendents' Committee. on Finance 
with respect to support personnel. ^ 

To provide modern facilities, highly trained personnel, and the expen- 
sive support and administrative servlcas and not pr^ovide adequate 
instructional materials and equipment is penny-wise and pouncl-fool ish. 
The present ;iev el of support for instructional resources is totally in- 
adequate, if students are to have the use of modern technology, media, and 
the new teaching/learning materials. While the State is currently allo- 
cating $8 per student for instructional matep4^1s other than textbooks, 
the current economic situation requires ajrifni mum of $25 per student (1974 
basis) to support a qualitative and effeci&e teaching/learning program. 
Also, while some administrative units ^«ay be able to make up this 
difference with local funds,, a vast majority of the secondary schools 
provide' little beyond the $8 provided by the State. These schools are 
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staffed by teachers who are paid the same salaries as are those in the 
administrative units providing the $25 per student (1974 basis). These 
schodls, in many cases, contain the students who most need an enriched 
School environment. While the amount of funds required to equalize this 
'part of the secondary school program is relatively small, this investment 
would bring positive change to secondary schools, v, 

; Recommendation 53. The Task Force recommends that consider^ 
ation be given to the ai;iocation'^of sufficient 'instruc- 
tional resources to provide adequate programs and 
services ^or the modern secondary school. 



The perception of education as a total conimunity tSisk and -the growing 
' ^ acceptance of alternative programs, extended day programs, and the like 
make untenable the continuation- of arbitrary attendance requirements. All 
too frequently such requirements force students to drop out of school even 
. against their own wishes as much as those of their families. Incorporating 
a provision for enrollment credits on a full-time equivalency, local boards 
0/ education should have the authority to identify those activities for 
which credit will be given. 

Recommendation- 54 . The Task Force recommends that all 
funding of secondary schools be based on a full- 
time equivalency formula; and that.no student be 
counted more than once in determining full-time 
equivalency. 

Categorical aid programs funded from federal and State resources have 
become a vital part of public secondary schools in North Carolina. The 
policies and regulations accompanying categorical aid, however, often hinder 
local administrative units asJ.ocal officials attempt to develop compre- 
hensive programs. The emphasis s.houldjie on total program funding. .Though 
categorical aid probably will continue to be reflected in financial account- 
ing, it should not result in separation in programs. 

Recommendation 55 . The Task Force recommends that 



categorical funding be minimized wherever possible; 
that local matching requirements be based on ability 
to contribute and" on a total program basis rather 
than by categories; and that every effort be made 
by the State Agency, in its leadership role, to move 
from a line item, categorical aid distribution 
formula to a program funding formula. 



The Task Force supports a total cost coverage plan. Sfnce any valid 
educational program is a legitimate cost item, continuation of student fees 
IS untenable. The present fee system denies many students the type of 
quality education they desire and need. Moreover, the basic principle 
involved is not defensible. The school exists to serve the needs, interests, 
and aspirations of all students; and an admission charge^ to certain courses 
and offerings and no such charge to others subverts the entire counseling, 
and program-planning' concept. • / 
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Recon^endation 56 > The Task force recommends that the 

suggested financial structure include provisions ' • 
for funding all legitimate educational experiences 
.and activities-} a^rid that student fees be eliminated j 
in every local administrative unit. 

The Task Force has expressed its belief in flexibility, individualization, 
and responsibility as characteristics of a sound, respc.!siva secondary school. 
If these qualities are to prevail in the secondary schools, the funding struc- 
t' re must permit differentiated staffing, contracting for instrDctional ser- 
v^x-es, and flexib^le organizational .structures. While the Task Force 
recommends that the current state sa^lary schedule be maintained, its members 
believe that financial recognition must be given to job Requirements and 
degrees of responsibility. ' ^ ^ 

< ' * » ' * * ' 

Recommendation 57 > The Task Force recommends that local 
boards of education be given. authority to compensate 
personnel beyond the curYent state salary schedule 
for leadership responsibility, ' * ^ 



Conclusioti ' 

The Task Force shares the belief of the Superintendents' Committee on 
Finance, expressed in its report: "The Conjmittee believes that with more 
flexibility in the use of resources, and with greater 3quity in thefr 
allocation, the climate for creativity shoulrf be greatly enhanced. The 
Committee further bel ieves- that along with these expanded choices, the 
local administrati e unit has a corresponding commitment to responsibility 
and accountability." Equity, flexibility, creativity, responsibility, a^nd 
accountability are .qualities which must characterize , the finance system" 
supporting a revitalized secondary educational program. 
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^^ ; Chapter 11 
Facilities for Adolescents 

The Task Force has expressed ,its^- concern for secondary schools char- 
acterized by flexibility in organization and structure, by chdices and 
responsibijities for students ^ by diversity in offerings, by experiences 
'.and activities', and by individual'izatioh in approach. Because many of 
these qualities can be built into any high school in North Carolina, the 
availability of facilities which lend themselves to program changes in- 
creases the probability that such variety and diversity will occur. 
Facilities should enhance the objectives of the educational program; 
moreover, designs and plans for facilities should grow out of, the plans 
and developments for tfte educational program. Facility planning for 
secondary schools should be coordinated vn'.th total development of the 
community. . « . ' 

In November |973,.the citizens of North Caroijna approved a state- 
wide bond rewfenfium for $300,000,000. According to estimates, this 
referjsndum'shdlJld generate, approximately $1,200,000,000 in school eon- 
struction during the next iO years. The comrii-tment made through this and 
other referenda and through support of the CoI;^nunity Colleg'e program pro- 
vide? the opportunity for developing educational fcLcilities with maximum 
.potentiaT for all citizens. To accomplish this, a high degree of coor- 
^ di nation 'mus.t be promoted among the various levels of public education. 

Recommendation 58 . The Task Force recoinmends that the 
State Agency furnish leadership in creating the 
mechanism to assure to the fullest extent possible 
^ that all educational facilities are planned, built, 
and utilized for all the .citizens of the State. 

Secondary educational programs must utilize the total community re- 
sources if the needs of every young citizen are to be met. While new ^ . 
facilities for high schools must be comprehensive, those responsible for 
planning can maK3 serious mistakes if they fail to take into cons<ideration 
the availability of other educational facilities, bath public and private., 
as plans for new secondary schools 'are made. No single facility can house 
a comprehensive program as described in this repdrt; in fact, some'of the 
needed facili ties » for highly specialized programs^ and programs fq^r small 
, numbers of 5tudents canaot be justified because of cqst. If total commu- 
nity facilities are avaflable, the need for such specialized facilities 
can be kept to a minimum. 

V 

Recommendation 59 . The Task Force recormends that 
every^ master plan for a new secondary facility 
. -contain specific' plans for the use of- other 
put)lic and private facilities in housing and ' 
servicing a comprehensive program. 
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This recommendation, if implemented, will result in broader planning 
and utilization of conmunity resources. Occupational training, avocational 
pursuits, recreation, personal developments and community life in general 
are part of the dream of the Task Force. The costs of building construc- 
tion prohibit the investing of large sums in- any public facility that is 
to be used only a :portion of the time. 

Recommendation 60 . The Task Force recormiends .that every 
local board of education be required to keep a cur- 
rent inventory of all public and private facilities 
available; that the State Agency furnish leadership 
training for local officials in fulfilling this 
"responsibility; and that county coimiissi oners, local 
boards of education, and business and industrial 
personnel be involved in an on-going, organized 
effort to make community facilities available for 
educational purposes. 

At the same time, the modern secondary school must make its facilities 
available to all citizens. The secondary school of the future must, in 
reality, b^ecome a community school. 

Recpmnendation 61 . The Task Forjce recommends that 
every nev/ secondary school be plannedVfor total 
coimiunity use; that its facilities be coordinated 
with recreation,, continuing education, and all 
other efforts of the community. 

vThe Task Force realizes that this concept of total community involve- 
ment, as well as the concept of community schools, no doubt conflicts 
with the interests of groups responsible for recreation, adult education, 
youth organizations, and other special interest groups. The citizens of 
North Carolina, it is felt, believe in this concept, that they desire it 
be a part of their cormiunity services, and that they are ready to support 
such a comprehensive approach to total education. The State's limited 
resources will not be sufficient to provide excellence for all citizens 
in any other way. 

Recommendation 62 . The Task Force recommends that the 
State Agency assume the initiative in developing 
criteria and specifications for total community 
facilities; that 'all facilities and resources 
furnished by the State for any building program 
support this concept; and that no p^ans for con- 
struction of school facilities be approved until 
such provisions are included in the plans. 

North Carolina has invested heavily in education. The State provides 
some of the most adequate secondary buildings to' be found anywhere; yet, 
thousands of students still attend school in sub-standard facilities. With 
er;couragfng success, the needs of higher education and ^e community 
colleges are being met. The. Task Force is convinced that a serious prob- 
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lem still exists, however, with regard to secondary school facilities. This 
problem will continue to exist until action is taken for guaranteeing for 
all students safe, sanitary facilities— unlike those still in use in many ' 
communities. 

Recommendation 63 . The Task Force recommends that the State 
Agency .implement ^a state-wide information program for 
all citizens rela'tive to the urgent need for improved 
facilities-;' that specific goals be established whereby 
within 10 to 15 years all students will 'be provided the' 
opportunity to attend sqhool in facilities which are 
adequate- and comprehensive. , / 

The Task Force is mindful of the fact that communities vary widely in 
their financial ability to provide funds fo.r capital outlay. A part of the 
solution for this situation must come from a reorganization of the financial 
structure. It is not sufficient for the State to furnish current expense 
funds .and expect facilities to be provided by local government. The fact 
that three state-wide bondjssues have been provided within the past 30 
years is evidence, of this inadequacy. It is neither economically effi cient 
nor humanly fair to distribute State funds on the basis of average daily 
membership; through such distribution, students in poor communities continue 
to attend school in ,uns«fe, inadequate facilities. The Task Force is con- 
vinced that state leadership can find a fair and equitable, way to solve this 
problem^ if priority is placed upon it. 

Recommendation 64 . The Task Force recommends that the State 
Agency-and-local groups interested in education assume 
• leadership in modifying laws. and financial structures; 
and that the State also assume a continuing responsi- 
bility, in cooperative with local government, for pro- 
viding adequate facilities throughout the State, which 
would make possible the offering of comprehensive programs 
for all secondary school students. 

Flexibflity is currently a major concept in facility planning. Rather 
than describing flexible facilities, the Task Force strongly endorses this 
concept, which, if implemented, will provide maximum alternatives. The 
concept of flexibility is equally appropriate when applied to the efforts 
of communities in making maximum use of all their facilities for education; 
community colleges, public buildings, private buildings, churches, YMCA's, 
and the like are community facilities which should be made available to 
secondary students as well as to all other citizens. 

Recommendation 65 . The Task Force recommends that every 

educational facility be used by the community on a full- 
time basis; that immediate steps be taken at state and 
local levels to include the concept of year-Vound use of 
secondary schools in. the expansion of instructional pro- 
grams, in planning hew facilities, and in making budgets. 
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Conclusion ^ 

While the Task Force recognizes the need, for financial resources to 
implement the educational programs of the State Agency, it is also aware 
that many programs may be implemented or improved without additional funds. 
The Task Force strongly encourages that all educational facilities and 
programs be utilized in order to avoid duplication of programs and facilities. 
Though the main purpose of ?he Task Force is to give direction for the 
improvement of the schools- -thereby aiding all students— it is very much 
aware of thfe citizens who must pay the bills. . 
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Chapter 12 
Highlights of the Report 

^ The basic problems of education today are much tlie same as those in 
society; and the school is traditionally an accurate reflection of these. 

The School, Ah Agent for Social Change: Challenge and Difficulties 

To a large degree, society has decided to use the school as a major 
instrument for social change. This decision seldom has been premeditated; . 
instead, it has been the result of many evolutionary decisions by the people 
and their government. Often without preparation' and without inclusion in 
the planning, many educators have reacted unfavorably to the concept of 
social changes which have been thrust upon .them. This is only natural, 
since the concept is so controversial. 

Yet, in spite of this condition, a recent national survey by the ' 
Kettering Foundation indicated that teachers as much as parents have 
significant influence upon youth. This concensus places upon schools and 
upon educators the awesome responsibility of continuing, sometimes changing, 
emphasis on goals and on values. The difficulty in effecting this respon- 
sibility is apparent when one realizes that educators, in general, have 
not been trained in the areas of a technological society— economics, raw 
materials, world geography, instant conmuni cation, and international re- 
lationships among others. Nevertheless, society continues, with too much 
insistence, to regard the school as the only center of expertise in 
practically all aspects of modern living. 



Need for Community Cooperation 

As constituted, the modern secondary school cannot perform this role 
alone; other agencies, organizations, and institutions must assist in the 
realization of this goal. And, in each instance, specific roles must be 
defined, and coniiion understandings developed. Extremely significant, of 
course, is the rfecessity for utilizing all resources in the total commu- 
nity. The rolejof the school, and especially that of the teacher, will 
become^'feiia-feMifxi coordinator or Supervisor of learning experiences rather 
than a dispenser of encyclopedic information. 

Many believe that the secondary school has deteriorated during recent 
decades, because of reasons other than stress on social change: The in- 
creasing demands made upon the school; inadequate resources; selection of 
personnel based on availability rather than on needed qualifications; lack 
of creativity and imagination ^mong educators and lay citizens responsible 
for education; apprehension relative to change; apathy among far too many 
community personnel; ineffective conmunication between and among community 
and school groups; the absence of desirable skills in manacement, planning, 
and decision-making; and the absence of input from many representative 
groups within the community, including that of students. In addition, 
educators in a number cf communities have isolated themselves from other 
leaders and potential leaders by their assumption that they and they alone 
are capable of improving the schools. 
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Secondary education is the responsibility of the total community-- 
educators and non-educators alike* Each group has iTiuch to offer students 
/and to each other; and, when coordinated efforts between the tv/o are 
emphasized, it is likely that bonds of cooperation will result in improved 
educational opportunities for the entire community. The key to such success 
is the involvement of the total community and utilizjj:ion of all its re- 
sources. 



Humanizing the School 

Students learn best when the characteristics which make them human 
beings are recognized and acted upon. Nothing is more important than 
their being respected and accepted. Basically, education is people 
business; and somehow education must be human and humane. The Task Force 
believes that the student-centered school can be simultaneously knowledge- 
centered and feeling-centered; and that humanizing education can become 
a way of life, that it can become the norm, the natural approach t;o learn- 
ing, as well as an all -pervasive philosophy* 

Humanizing education implies the constant searching for an under- 
standing of the truth about individuals--their total beings, not some 
single, isolated aspect of their beings— in order to relate to them. It 
should be remembered that this search for truth is in harmony with the 
scientific method; and that, at the same time, it has major overtones of 
humanness v/hich tend to give real purpose to all that teachers undertake. 
FornjM education, minus these overtones, has little possibility of coming 
tp/^rips witii the task of meeting the needs of developing total personalities. 
M)me£!ne has described the humanization of education the long accretion 
of mmy subtle influences, most of them emanating from the teacher, which 
somehow "get woven into the entire curriculum. All of this implies that 
each teacher has the responsibility of assuming, certain guidance respon- 
sibilities; moreover, all advocates must understand and possess a special 
affinity for youth. 



Relevancy of Courses 

All educational experiences should have meaning for secondary school 
youth, and this includes basic courses v/hich might be oandated^ Teachers 
themselves must know why specific areas are required and why certain 
options are desirable; and, equally important, they must know how to 
communicate this information to students so that they, too, will under- 
stands This applies to liberal arts courses and experiences as well as 
to those related to the practical arts^ Because there are occupational 
overtones to practically all learning experiences, teachers should be 
prepared to assist students in recognizing these. 

Much that is concerned with the relevancy of courses is related to 
teaching techniques, the student^s abilities to work independently, to 
plan, to make decision, and to accept responsibility. 
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When teachers verbalize what they consider most relevant about 
specific subjects, and when students describe their reasons for desiring 
certain courses, these efforts will result in a mutual understanding. 

The Task Force is convinced that the State Agency can make a real 
contribution in this area by extending its efforts in assisting local 
units in the preparation and up-dating of curriculum guides, 

Npwl^rograms Through Research and Developrpent 

The Task Force is cormiitted to the belief that change is essential 
if secondary schools are to meet the needs of youth. At the same .time,- 
its members believe that chw ie must take place in such a way as not to 
jeopardize a student's ongoihv^ progress. 

The Task Force believes that a system of experimental schools, lo- 
cated in key areas of the State, whenever possible with voluntary atten- 
dance and with parental permission, might be a positive step in effecting 
orderly change. Such schools might become models which other schools 
could emulate in appropriate ways. Information from such experimentation 
should be valuable to legislators as they contemplate the feasibility of 
funding changes which seem desirable, Basic to all change in the State's 
secondary schools is the fact that change should be evolutionary, based 
on need, sound planning, and likelihood of success. 



Needed Improvement in Finance 

The Task Force is convinced that major improvements in secondary 
education, to a great extent, are dependent upon a restructuring of educa- 
tional finance. Members of the Task Force feel that the method of 
financing public education in North Carolina should be modified to the 
extent that local districts have more flexibility in meeting the special . 
needs of their communities. The present method of financing has the 
effect of allowing school boards and administrators to by-pass responsi- 
bility rather than to make difficult decisions on their own. It is not 
the intent of this proposal to emphasize local control to the point that 
desirable state-wide continuity is destroyed; for in a mobile society it 
is essential that there be some uniformity among school districts. The 
main intent of this suggestion is to make local school governing groups 
more accountable to citizens of their respective communities, A by-product 
would be to de-emphasize the "Raleigh won't allow" syndrome. 
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A Final Statement 

It is the hope of the Task Force that this report and its specific 
recoiranendations will be carefully reviewed and that it will serve as a 
guide for debate across the State, Likewise, it is hoped that all fea- 
sible recommendations will be met with approval in every administrative 
unit and that specific and positive action will be initiated immediately. 
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It is recognized that this study is not. a comprehensive nor a com- 
plete one: it does not cover aU aspects of secondary education. It is 
suggested that a comparable taSk force periodically appraise the high 
schools of the State in light of their continuing progress, and that 
r§conmendations for pertinent modifications be made as they are recog- 
nized. In this way it is possible for change to be orderly and for 
teaching-learning experiences to have more and more personal meaning. 
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Appendix A 

Membership of the Task Force on Secondary Education 



In order to achieve broad and diverse views on secondary education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed to the Task- Force School admin- 
istrators, teachers, students, businessmen, legislators, school board members, 
and various other professional personnel. In addition to the members Of the 
Task Force, more than one thousand other individuals were involved through 
interviews and surveys. 
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Miss Patricia A. Andrews, Teacher 
Weldon High School 

Mi-ss Becky Barnhill, Student 
Sanderson 'Kiqh School 

James Belle, Student 
Union Pines High School 

Dr, John Blackburn, Chancellor 
Duke University 

Senator Willard J. Blanchard 
Salemburg, North Carolina 
#• 

Geoffrey Bland, Student 
Sanderson High School 

Joseph R. Brooks^' Director 
Secondary Educ^ition" 
Greensboro City Schools 

Mrs. F. B. Bryant, Member 
Board of Education 
Rocky Mount City Schools 

Wayne A. Corpening 
Vice President 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 

Mrs. Anna Bland Fisher, Member 
Vocational Advisory Council 

Mrs. Imogene Freeman, Coordinator 

for Exceptional Children 
Goldsboro High School-East 

Shepherd Grist, Principal 

P. S. Jones Junior High School 
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Dr. Robert C. Hanes, Superintendent 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro Schools 

Mrs. Margaret^.A. Harris, Attorney 
Greensboro 

Andrew P. Hayv/ood, Principal 
.Independence High School 



Representative Patricia S. 
Chapel Hill 



Hunt 



R. 0. Jackson, Principal • 
Alexander Central High School 

Howard N. Lee 

Director of Human Development 
Duke Medical Center 

Miss DeNita Lewis, Student 
Vance Senior High Schobl 

Representative H. M. Michaux, Jr. 
Durham 

Samuel Mitchell 

General Employment Supervisor 

Southern Bell Tel. ^ Tel . 

Mrs. Helen Roach 

Mutual Savings and Loan Association 

Representative Benjamin D. Schwartz 
Wilmington 

Christopher Scott 
AFL-CIO of North Carol irra 

Robert Scott 

Executive Vice President 
N. C. Agri-Business Council 
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Mrs, Mildred Strickland, Member 
State Board of Education 



Or, Charles^H, Weaver/ Superintendent 
Burke County Schools . ' 



Dr. Ron Tuttle 

Col lege of Education 

Appalachian State University 



Co-Chairmen 

' Mrs. Iris Hunsinqer, Assistant Principal 



for Instruction, Smith Senior High School 
Greensboro 



Technical Services, Texas gulf, Incorporated 
Aurora 



Brooks Whitehurst, Superintendent of 
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Appendix B 

Consultants for the Task Force on Secondary Education 

Resource personnel for the Task Force on Secondary Education in- 
cluded consultants in areas pertaining to youth development, the 
Citizens Advisory Committee of the'Moore County Schools, certain staff 
members of the innovative Freedom High School in Burke County, ^nd 
selected students from a Charlotte-Mecklenburg high school. Personnel 
in the area of Program Services assisted at var.ious stages ^^in the devel- 
opment of this Report. M^bers of the Superintendent's Task Force on 
Secondary Education appreciate the valuable contributions made by all 
those who shared their time and their ideas. 

Those who made presentations at one or more of the meetings of the 
Task Force include: 

Dr. George Barbour, Coordinator of the Public School Program 
for the Sand Hills Mental Health Clinic* 
Pinehurst, North Cs^^olina 

Dr. Lenore Behar, Director of the^Division of Children's Services 
North CaroWna Department of Mental Health 
Raleigh, North' Carolina 

Stephen Bernholtz, Attorney-at-rLaw 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Dr. George Blair, Director 

Noj^th Carolina Educational Television " , > 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

David Bruton, M.D., M^ember 

Moore County Boards of Education 

Carth<:ge, North Carolina ^ 

Drr Steve Frankel ' , 

Career Education Project 
National Institute of Education 
Washington, D. C. . 

Mrs. Kate Garner, President , ' ' - 

Southern Family Life Council 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Dr. Willis Hawley 

Institute for Pol icy Science and Public Affairs 
Duke University 
Durham, North Car 'na 
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Dr. George Land, Chairman 

Turtle Bay Institute, Incorporated 
New York> New York 

Howard Maniloff, Special Assistant 
to the Superinten(ient ,of Schools 
Charlotte, North Carolina , 

Dr. William C. Self 
School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

\- 

Ray Shurling, Dir'ector 

Division of Fiscal Research 
Legislative Services Commission 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Ms. Myrtle Stogner, Teacher 
Richmond County Schools 
Rockingham; North Carolina 



Consultants on a continuing basis were: 

Dr. Robert Pittillo 

Dr. Richard Ray 

Miss Adele Richardson 

Ms. Henri Fisher, Division for Exceptional Children; and 
William Spooner, Division of Science, were assigned to -the 
Commission as full-time liaison persons from the State Agency 

Dr. Vester M. Mul hoi land was editor of the Report. 
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Appendix C 
Log of Meetings and Tlieir Cfiief Concerns 

April 3, 4. 5 

- Organization of Task Force 

. Mandate from State Superintendent 

. Discussions ; 

- Brief Hisiory of Secondary Education 

- Today's Teenagers: What is good for the total development 

of the adolescent? What is detrimental? 

- Trends in Secondary Education 

. Sub-group discussions 

- What is right and what is wrong with our high school^? 
. Decision concerning three areas of study: 

- The Adolescent in Society ' 

- The Status of Secondary Education 4n North Caralina —Suc- 

cesses and Limitations 

- The Secondary School of the Future- -What Schools Can Become 

April 11, 12 ' ' . • 

. Emphasis through panels and total group reaction on the adoles- 
cent in relation to: 

- Family 

- The 'economic system 

- Politics 

- Cpmmuni cations 

- Information systems 

- Personal development 

- Social developments 

- Technological developments 



April 18, 19 

. Emphasis on the adolescent and the public school: success and 
failures 



Four panel; presentations 
Sub-group meetings for reaction 
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. First consideration of reconrimendatidns 

April 24, 25, 26 ' - * 

. Emphasis: The School of the Future 
. Discussions on: ..." 

- How can North Carolina public high schools Sv.'rve the present 

and future needs of adolescents? 

- How can the secondary schoofl extend itself more fully into 
' ' the total life of ^the community?' 

' - What must the secondalf^y scfiool program become to be more 
relevant to the needs of youth? 

- What are the barriers to improving the high schools of North 

Carolina? ^ , 



May 1/2, 3 

. Work sessions: three sub-groups 

. Presentation of recommendations to total group, along with ra- 
tionale for recommendations 

. Reaction of total Task. Force to each recommendation 

Agreement to consolidate kindred recommendations, el iminate over- 
lapping areas, and prepare tentative report 



May 20, 21 

. Consideration of first tentative draft of report 

. Approval of major recommendations and suggestions for refinement 
of report 

. Appointment of sub-committee for f >aT editing of report 



June 1 



Sub-committee's first meeting with editor for purpose of refining 
report 



June 15 



Sub- corrvnit tee's meeting with editor for continu-^ng refinement of 
report 
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Consideration of current draft of report by the total Task Forte 

Oppprtunities to present minority cpinions 

Presentation o^ report to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction*^ V 



t 
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Appendix D 
Minority Reactions 

9 

\ 

Comment Regarding Recommendation 41 

We feel that a one-year internship program before gertifi cation of 
a teacher is essential but that the implementation 5f this requirement 
is complicated and that a more general recommendation should be made by 
.this Task Force, To this end: ^ ' 

The Tasic Force recommends that before becoming" certified, ^ 
a prospective teacher should receive a college degree and * ' 
experience the minimum of a successful une-year teaching 
intern program with pay. 

Patricia S. Hunt 

R. 0. Jackson 

• Margaret A. Harris 

Christopher Scott 

P. A. Andrews 




Comment Regarding Recommendation 44 

For no other Recommendation did the Task Force list specific con- 
cepts for inclusion." We fear that those listed will be considpred as 
•*The Bill of Rights" without further ?*:udy. We doubt that sufficient 
time and input from appropriate individuals and' groups have gone into 
the formulation of thes^stated concepts. 

Willard J. Blanchard 

B. D. Schwartz * . 
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